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Art. I. Travels in Palestine, through the Countries of Bashan 
and Gilead, East of the River Jordan; including a Visit to the 
Cities of Geraza and Gamala, in the Decapolis. By J. S. Buck- 
ingham, Member of the Asiatic Society, Calcutta; and of the 
Literary Societies of Madras and Bombay. 4to. pp. 576. 
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A TRAVELLER who has scarcely ever been at rest from the 

early age often years to that of thirty-five, but has been 
wandering by sea or land over parts of the habitable globe 
most distant from each other, must be in some respects a re- 
markable personage. Though his disadvantages are not in- 
considerable, on the one side, from the necessary want of 
systematic education which is implied by such an employment 
of his boyish years, they are materially counterbalanced by the 
acquisition of habits suitable to such a career, at a much 
earlier period than they could otherwise have been attained. 
To have been a citizen of the world by the natural course of 
things, with nothing to unlearn in assuming such a character, 
is no small point gained for one who devotes his life to the 
study of men and manners in strange and semi-barbarous 
countries; and, to compensate for a want of regularity in pre- 
paratory studies, there is a certain sharpening of the faculties, 
as they rapidly develope themselves in such a situation as we 
have described, which will render them more ready to play 
their part under great diversities of circumstances than any 
discipline that could have been imposed'on them. In look- 
ing, however, to cases such as these, we must always presume 
the existence of a certain staple and good material in the mind 
itself; for without it education can do little, and travelling 
without education will be worse than nothing. 

We have been led into these remarks by the singular but 
very hasty sketch which Mr. Buckingham has given of his tra- 
velling life, in the introduction to this work on Palestine. He 
has run through that country with the rapidity of the old-fa- 
shioned road-books, which never recommended either prospect 


or palace to the notice of the inquisitive traveller, or pointed 
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out to the weary wanderer an inn at which “he might take his 
ease.” Where this author was born, or from what parents, we 
know not: the first information that we receive of him being 
that at nine years of age he went to sea, and at ten was taken 
a prisoner of war, (in 1796,) and carried into Corunna; having 
been set afloat thus early, to gratify an almost innate passion 
for visiting distant countries. ‘This desire seems never to 
have wanted fuel to support it: for the gratification of it, in- 
stead of exhausting the flame, constantly added to its strength. 
A journey through the finest parts of Spain and Portugal, and 
a series of voyages to America, the Bahama islands, and the 
West Indies, were a sort of prelude to his excursions in coun- 
tries where more was to be gleaned by the curious traveller. 
Having been hurried with him up the Mediterranean with the 
rapidity of lightning, we ascend the Nile at similar speed, and 
pass the Nubian frontier to view some of its stupendous re- 
mains of antiquity. Sufferings from robbery, perils by sea, and 
disappointments in the Quixotic.attempt of teaching mechanics 
to the Turks, (or at least of being allowed to apply such 
powers for them,) filled up the author’s time till he arrived at 
Mecca in his way to India. On a subsequent return thence 
to Egypt, he was much occupied in surveying the Red Sea ; 
and, on his arrival at Cairo, he entered into an engagement to 
return again to India as diplomatic agent for a commercial 
treaty. From this period, the travels contained in the body 
of this volume commenced; and, as it will be wholly impos- 
sible for us to follow the author through the whole course of 
them, it may not be amiss to quote his own general outline of 
the journey, lest our silence on very many parts of it might 
lead our readers to under-calculate its extent. 


‘ In the course of this journey, I saw the greater part of Pales- 
tine, and the country beyond the Jordan; traversed the eastern 
parts of Moab, Bashan Gilead, and the Auranites; crossed Phe- 
nicia and the higher parts of Syria, in various directions from 
Baalbek by the snowy and cedar-crowned summits of Lebanon to 
the sea-coast, and from Antioch, by the ever-verdant banks of the 
Orontes, to Aleppo. I journeyed through Mesopotamia, by Ur of 
the Chaldees, to Nineveh and Babylon ; and visited the great living 
cities of Diarbekr, Mosul, and Baghdad in the way. I went from 
Ctesiphon and Seleucia by Dastagherd on the plains, and the pass of 
Zagras, through the mountains into Persia ; and visited Ecbatana, 
Persepolis, and Shapoor, among the ancient, with Kermanshah, 
Hamadan, Isfahaun, and Shiraz, among the modern cities of Iran. 
This journey of twelve long months was protracted by dangers 
and obstacles, which no one had foreseen, and rendered tedious by 
repeated illness, arising from sufferings and privations in the way. 
My recovery from these, I owed, in one instance, to the hospitable 
atten- 
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attentions I received in the convent of Mar Elias, from the hands 
of the amiable Lady Hester Stanhope, a name that deserves to be 
immortalized, if talents and virtues of the highest order give claim 
to immortality ; and, in another, to the friendly offices of Mr. and 
Mrs. Rich, in the bosom of whose family at Baghdad, I found all 
the consolations which benevolence and sympathy could bestow, 
and all the pleasures that learning, accomplishments, and refined 
taste could yield. When this long journey terminated at last, by 
returning me again to the society of my friends in India, it was 
the warm and incessant request of all who knew any thing of my 
labours that I would bring them before the public eye.’ 


Of that portion of Mr. Buckingham’s life which preceded 
this journey, it is impossible for us to say how much was con- 
sumed in actual travelling; for, though we have named some 
of the countries that he visited, we have no clue to the several 
periods at which he performed such journies, or to the length of 
time which they required. His occasional meetings with the 
lamented Burckhardt at one or two points give some acci- 
dental hints of this nature, but not sufficient to guide us. 
We should have been glad to have our curiosity on this head 
gratified, from a regard to the extent of the author’s studies, 
for they have been undoubtedly both extensive and laborious ; 
and either his mental digestion has been very rapid, or he 
must have had very considerable intervals from his more 
active pursuits, of which the hurry and consequent confusion 
of his preface gives us no account. 

The journal is written, with very little exception, in the 
style of plain unaffected narrative; and the author appears to 
have consulted such antient works, scriptural and profane, as 
have either professedly or incidentally treated of the Holy 
Land, or any particular part of it: thus comparing modern 
appearances with former descriptions, and attempting by the 
same authority to establish or confute the authenticity of 
sites of towns, and other scenes of action. He has also re- 
ferred to the narratives of many of his modern predecessors in 
the same route; under which genus we mean to speak of the 
two classes —the old moderns, and the new moderns: among the 
former of whom Maundrell and Pococke, and among the latter 
Clarke and Chateaubriand, have been most in his eet and 
their opinions consequently are occasionally discussed. 

When we have stated that Mr. Buckingham appears to have 
had a competent knowlege of Arabic, as also much familiarity 
with oriental customs generally, and that on quitting Jeru- 
salem he journeyed in the Arab dress in company with Mr. 
Bankes, (who is too well known as a traveller to require more 
than the mention of his name,) we may proceed to the 
material contents of the volume; without, we hope, being ac- 
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cused of having neglected to give a general character of it, or 
of having left our readers without some kind of introduction 
to the author. - : 
On Christmas-day, 1815, Mr. Buckingham embarked at 
Alexandria for Palestine. In reviewing the coast of Egypt 
from many points of direction, for which much opportunity 
was afforded by baffling winds, the author considered its ap- 
rance as unfavorable to the idea of the Delta being the 
gift of the Nile; in which opinion he is supported by several 
modern travellers, with some of whom we have conversed on 
the subject; and he observes that, ‘ whatever changes may 
have taken place at the apex of the island,’ (where most, we 
believe, who hold a contrary opinion have formed it,) * by 
the alluvium of the river, its base being composed of sand- 
hills and salt-lakes extending many leagues in shore, betrays 
the strongest symptoms of its being entirely gained from the 
sea, and the river never having reached it to leave any of its 
deposit there.”— It was not till the 6th of January that Mr. B. 
landed at Soor, the antient Tyre; which is described as now 
situated at the extremity of a sandy peninsula, extending out 
to the north-west for about a mile from the line of the main 
coast, and much wider towards its outer point than near to 
its junction with the continent. The natural appearance of 
the place immediately corroborates the antient accounts of 
the island on which, at one period of history at least, the city 
stood; and, amid ail its changes, the place has retained or 
recovered its oldest appellation of Soor or Tsoor, in which 
Sandys discovered the etymology of Syria, and which Calmet 
explains to signify a rock. — Mr. B. tells us that at the pre- 
sent time it contains about eight hundred substantial stone- 
built dwellings, mostly having courts, wells, and other conve- 
niences attached to them; besides smaller habitations for the 
poor. Within the walls are one mosque, three Christian 
churches, a bath, and three bazars; and the inhabitants are 
stated to be from five to eight thousand. Now, although 
this account by no means affords a very splendid view of the 
‘modern state of a city still more remarkable in Holy Writ than 
in classic history, it conveys a much more favorable idea than 
that which we lately received from Mr. Jolliffe, the last tra- 
-veller in Syria, of whose work we have twice spoken. That 
gentleman speaks of miserable cabins, built in irregular lines, 
undeservedly called Streets, together with a few better houses 
occupied by the public authorities, as composing all the 
town. — We can scarcely name a greater fault in travellers 
than vague and indefinite description: that object which is 
handsome in the eyes of one man is mean in those of another ; 
that 
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that which is dreary and comfortless, to a person accustomed 
with little interruption to European conveniences, will pos- 
sibly be a welcome and no contemptible accommodation in 
the opinion of another, who has for a long time foregone 
such comforts; — and thus the reader is either left in a state 
of unsatisfied curiosity, or perhaps is misled from not know- 
ing the personal character and history of the traveller whose 
work he reads. In this case, both writers may give a true 
relation of the impression which they received from the same 
object, and yet may differ widely. As Mr. Buckingham, 
however, in the present instance, is far more precise in his 
description than Mr. Jolliffe, he may seem to be the better 
authority: yet it should be added that both Maundrell and 
Bruce, when they respectively visited Tyre, gave a more 
unfavorable representation of the place than even that of 
Mr. Jolliffe. 

It is generally allowed that considerable difficulty arises in 
determining whether the most antient Tyre, for it was a city 
which rose more than once, was built on the continent or on 
an island. In those splendid and poetical prophecies which 
we read in the Scriptures respecting its destined ruin *, many 
expressions support the latter belief; and yet in so figurative 
a strain are they written, that they may on the other hand be 
esteemed as only allegorical representations of the great naval 
power of the city.+ If we look to classical authority, the tes- 
timony is not much more clear ; and indeed it would be less 
so, but for the difference between writings historical and de- 
scriptive on the one hand, and poetical embellishment on the 
other. Herodotus leads us to infer that Tyre was on the 
continent : — Diodorus speaks of a double city, one on the 
continent, and the other on an island, existing at the same 
time, the former of which was most antient;—and Strabo 
mentions only insular ‘Tyre. Nevertheless, these testimonies, 
sacred and profane, however they may appear to conflict, lead 
to a tolerably certain conclusion of the existence of two cities, 
divided by the small strait of the sea; and the question is 
thus resolved into a matter of simple chronology, as to the 
prior existence of the continental or the insular city: in which 
way many learned men have treated it. 

It appears to us, agreeably to Whiston’s opinion in his 
notes to Josephus, that the Pale Tyrus, or oldest Tyre, as 





* Isa. xxxiii. 2.6, 7. Jer. xlvii. Ezek. xxvi. xxvii. xxviii. 

+ Ezek. xxvii. 6. “‘ The great wind hath broken thee in the 
middle of the sea :”” on which Bp. Warburton justly observes, that 
“ here the city is spoken of under the figure of a ship.” 
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existing at the division of the promised land by Joshua about 
A.C, 1450, was seated on the continent: but, having granted 
this, instead of following the same writer in his subsequent 
views of the case, we would more willingly take Bishop New- 
ton on Ezekiel, xxvi. for our guide in what follows * : 


** It hath been questioned among learned men which of the 
Tyres was the subject of these prophecies, whether Old Tyre 
which was situated on the continent, or New Tyre, that was built 
on an island almost over against it. The truest and best answer I 
conceive to be, that the prophecies appertain to both, some ex- 
pressions being applicable only to the former, and others only to 
the latter.t From these passages it appears, that the insular 
Tyre, and that on the continent, are both included in these pro- 
phecies, are both comprehended under the same name, and both 
spoken of as one and the same city, part built on a continent, part 
on an island adjoining. It is commonly said, indeed, that when 
Old Tyre was closely besieged by the Chaldeans, and was near 
falling into their hands, that the Tyrians then fled from thence, 
and built New Tyre in the island: but the learned Vitringa hath 
proved, that New Tyre was founded many ages before, was a sta- 
tion for ships, and considered part of Old Tyre.” 


If we place Herodotus at somewhat less than a century and 
a half from the capture of Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar, we find 
no difficulty in supposing that the part of the city which had 
been the most antient, viz. that which stood on the continent, 
might have risen again to some degree of importance in his 
time as a sort of suburb to that which stood on the island; 
for it is clear that, when Alexander besieged this same town 
about another century later still, not only the insular Tyre 
was the great place, but there was a portion of the city, or 
another town, as persons may please to call it, divided from it 
by the strait, which he subsequently turned into the * suppo- 
situmque rotis solidum mare.” — If, however, the opinion of 
Bishop Newton be just, we see nothing in the passage in 
which Herodotus speaks of Tyre (Euterpe 44.) that would 
induce us to suppose that he alluded to the continent more 
’ than to an island. ‘The stories which the priests told him of 
the antiquity of their temple were evidently most extravagant 
fictions, either of their own invention or partially believed by 
them from tradition. Now the antiquity of these sacred build- 
ings is the only ground for the presumption that they stood 
on the main-land; and we know that there was a Tyre ora 
part of Tyre on the island when Isaiah wrote, (the first who 





* Cited also by D’Oyly and Mant. 
Compare Ezek. xxvii. 3. with ver.4—25.; xxvi.'7. with Isa. 
xxiii. 2.4.6.; and Ezek. xxvi. 10. with ver. 12. and xxviii. 8. 
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prophesies directly respecting it,) and perhaps considerably 
before that time. At the very least, therefore, these buildings 
might have been three hundred years old, and in all proba- 
bility were older by a few centuries, when Herodotus visited 
them, and yet were on the island ;— and a few centuries will 
give great powers to the arithmetic of antiquarian multipli- 
cation, when the first principle of the science rests on tradition. 

We have been led a little out of our course by this subject, 
but will now return to the author, whom we join again at 
Acre; stopping only to cite a much pleasanter picture of 
domestic life than we often find in the descriptions of oriental 
travellers : 


‘ We turned off to the village of El Mufshoor, near a fine 
aqueduct on our left, and found a hospitable shelter there, 
among a peasant’s family, with whom we took up our lodging for 
the night. 

‘ The village in which we were received consisted only of a few 
cottages, but these were in general large and well built of stone. 
The one beneath the roof of which we had taken shelter was at 
least forty feet square, and fifteen feet high, Besides its outer 
walls, there were two inner divisions of two arches each, uniformly 
and strongly constructed ; and these, with the walls themselves, 
supported a flat roof of beams and brushwood laid over the whole, 
its upper part being terraced with lime or mortar. As these 
arcades went longitudinally through the building, there were 
formed three separate compartments in it, in the first of which, 
beginning from the left, where the door was, were stalled four 
oxen, some sheep, our two mules, and an ass ; in the second, clean 
mats were spread among heaps of raw cotton for us; and into the 
third, or inner one, where were the hearth and fire, the family 
themselves retired, for our accommodation. 

‘ I had occasion to observe, throughout the whole of our way 
from Soor thus far, that the history of the struggle between the 
French and English at Acre was familiar to every one, and that 
the latter were always spoken of with great respect, even where 
we passed ourselves as belonging to the other nation. Here, 
also, when the enquiries of the family were answered, and a short 
conversation had taken place on our histories, our voyages, &c. 
the best mattrass and quilted coverlet were produced, with two 
cushions for my repose ; a divan and bed were instantly made, and 
a supper of rice, eggs, olives, and salad, prepared for us all by the 
mother, while the children assisted to contribute to our comfort 
by every possible means. 

‘ The old man was nearly seventy years of age, and recapitu- 
lated all the circumstances of the siege of Acre with the minute- 
ness of an eye-witness. His wife was about thirty, brown, but 
handsome, and laden with silver ornaments, particularly armlets, 
above the elbow, of a massive size and curious workmanship, and 
a band or fillet round her head, formed of, perhaps, a hundred 
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large silver coins, overlapping each other like the scales of ancient 
armour. 


‘ After supper, every one was occupied in breaking the shells of 
the cotton extracting the wool’; while those of our own party, 
consisting of our muleteer, an Arab soldier whom we overtook on 
his way to Jaffa, my old Tocat servant, and myself, all joined in 
the occupation; and while the family thus benefited by our la- 
bours, the whole company were amused by some droll tales of the 
muleteer. We continued thus to enjoy the cheerful happiness of 
a social and good humoured circle until ten o’clock, when we lay 
down with mutual blessings to repose.’ 


In its modern state, Acre is here represented as presenting 
a comparative appearance of prosperity to the eye of the 
visitor. It appears in the time of Sandys (about 1610) to 
have been in a most wretched condition, and in no way to 
have recovered its fall in the thirteenth and fourteenth centu- 
ries. — * In the towne,” says that writer, ‘there are not 
above two or three hundred inhabitants, who dwell here and 
there in the patcht-up ruines, onely a new mosque they have, 
and a strong square cane (khan) built where once was the 
arsenal for gallies, in which the Franche merchants securely 
dispose of themselves, and their commodities.” One curious 
custom also is mentioned in the same account, of the preserv- 
ation of which we have no notice: — “* Here wrestle they in 
oyled leather breeches close to their thighs: their bodies 
naked and anointed according to the ancient use, derived, as 
it should seem, by Virgil, from the Trojans.” Maundrell’s 
description, as cited by Mr. Buckingham, scarcely varies from 
that of Sandys, although nearly a century intervened between 
the two travellers: but a very considerable change for the 
better must have taken place in the last hundred years; and 
no small portion of it since the French invasion of Egypt; 
and the successful opposition offered to their progress on this 
spot by Sir Sidney Smith. — The walls, the public and many 
private buildings, the bazars, some gardens, and the caravan- 
sera, appear to be more than respectable. The remains of 
antiquity are not very remarkable: the port is wretched, and 
affords scarcely any shelter ; and of the very ruins or reputed 
ruins of the age of the Crusades, the last seems recently to 
have disappeared, as even ‘the three Gothic arches, men- 
tioned by Dr. Clarke, (vol. ii. p. 379.) and called by English 
sailors, King Richard’s palace, have been razed to the 
ground,’ probably to furnish materials for improving the for- 
tifications.— This place has regained its original Hebrew 
name of Accho, which has thus survived more sounding ap- 
pellations, and added another proof of the vanity of those 
“ who call their lands after their own names.” 
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Of Nazareth, the survey taken by the present traveller was 
a very hasty one; and though the extent of it did not require 
much time, it seems to have deserved somewhat more than he 
bestowed on it. It is remarkable that different writers have 
varied in their account of the locality of this place: but this 
discrepancy may be reconciled by presuming some difference 
of site between a more antient town and the modern village. 
Late travellers describe it as situated in a vale or hollow. 
Cluverius says, ‘* Nazareth in montis erat vertice.” Sandys 
tells us that “ it is seated in a little vale between two hills ;” 
and subsequently he adds, ‘* most of the old city seemeth to 
have stood upon the hill, that adjoyneth, which beares the 
decays of divers other churches.” Mr. B. describes it as 
‘ rather on the side of a hill, nearer the base than the summit ;’ 
which corresponds with what Mr. Jolliffe says, that “ it is 
scattered in irregular clusters towards the foot of a hill, which 
rises in acircular sweep so as almost to encircle it.” — Mr. 
Buckingham was received at the Franciscan convent, a large 
and commodious building, with suitable accommodations for 
board as well as lodging. The six friars at that time sta- 
tionary there were all Spaniards, mostly from the Balearic 
isles. * ‘They did not appear to be either learned or well in- 
formed ; but they were, which is of more worth, ‘frank, ami- 
able, and obliging.’ 

In our review of the first edition of Mr. Jolliffe’s “ Let- 
ters from Palestine,” (vol. xci. p. 337.) we mentioned the 
grotto beneath the church of the convent, which is shewn as 
the dwelling-place of Joseph and the Virgin Mary; and 
in which the friars point out the different purposes of each 
chamber, the spot where the annunciation took place, and 
many other particulars. It seems to us nearly as ridiculous 
to decide peremptorily that all these traditions are unfounded, 
as to believe that the chapel of Loretto took flight from this 
very spot, and was landed on the shores of the Adriatic. The 
antiquity of a story, —and this is a quality in which the former 
of these traditions is by no means deficient, — must have and 
ought to have very great weight in strengthening its credibi- 
lity, when it relates nothing discordant with the course of 
nature, or even of probability. Dr. Clarke complains that 
‘¢ the surreptitious aid of architectural pillars, with all the gar- 
niture of a Roman Catholic church above, below, and on 
every side of it, have disguised its original simplicity.” We 
can lament this in company with the learned traveller as a sad 
deviation from true taste, and a proof of very misguided 
judgment in those who first introduced such embellishments : 
but we join Mr. Buckingham in confessing that we do a see 
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how these things lead to the conclusion, even connected as 
they are with the fable of the house of Loretto, that “ a dis- 
belief of the whole mummery seems best suited to the feelings 
of Protestants.” The story of the Loretto chapel condemns 
itself as effectually as the flight of Dedalus: but this will 
surely not equally apply to the spots presumed to be ascer- 
tained by Helena, merely because we now hear the two cir- 
cumstances related by the same person. ‘There must of 
necessity be much folly in the pretended exactness with which 
we are shewn the precise place occupied by an angel eighteen 
hundred years ago, and more, that would fade away with the 
first testimony on which it rested, and cannot be supposed to 
have been accurately preserved when these sites first became 
the object of research. Yet the house and dwelling, whence 
such extraordinary events humanly took their rise, would 
surely be marked out by tradition; and if they were, it would 
be next to impossible that at any period the story should be 
changed, and a new spot arbitrarily be assigned in lieu of that 
which had been long acknowleged. 

These observations we intend to apply to all similar cases 
which occur in travels through these interesting countries, 
unless when there is any degree of difficulty in reconciling a 
site, by means of its localities, with those descriptions of it in 
former times by which we must be guided. In such cases as 
this, we may have reason for distrust, and must examine the 
question by such lights as may be thrown on it from different 

uarters: but, when no such difficulty occurs, we receive 
a stories by no means with a blind unhesitating faith, 
simply admitting the strong probability of their truth. 

From the small village of Deborah at the foot of Mount 
Tabor, presumed on good grounds to be the scene of Sisera’s 
catastrophe in the tent of Jael, the travellers reached the 
summit by strong exertion in half an hour: 


‘ Arriving at the top, we found ourselves on an oval plain, of 
about a quarter of a mile in its greatest length, covered with a bed 
of fertile soil on the west, and having at its eastern end a mass of 
ruins, seemingly the vestiges of churches, grottoes, strong walls, 
and fortifications, all decidedly of some antiquity, and a few ap- 
pearing to be the works of a very remote age. 

‘ First were pointed out to us three grottoes, two beside each 
other, and not far from two cisterns of excellent water ; which 
grottoes are said to be remains of the three tabernacles proposed 
to be erected by St. Peter, at the moment of the transfiguration, 
when Jesus, Elias, and Moses, were seen talking together. 

‘ In one of these grottoes, which they cail more particularly 
‘«¢ the Sanctuary,” there is a square stone used as an altar; and on 
the 6th of August, in every year, the friars of the convent — 
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from Nazareth with their banners and the host to say mass here, 
at which period they are accompanied by all the Catholics of the 
neighbourhood, who pass the night in festivity, and light large 
bonfires, by a succession of which they have nearly bared the 
southern side of the mountain of all the wood that once clothed it. 

‘ Besides these grottoes, no particular history is assigned to any 
other of the remains, though among them there seem to have been 
many large religious buildings.’ 


We need say nothing of the remains of what ‘ was proposed 
to be erected ;’ and, had the tabernacles been raised, the ma- 
terial here specified, and the durability of the edifices, would 
have presented us with a tolerably bare-faced attempt at impo- 
sition: but it is not improbable that these arches may have 
been built in some age of Christianity as commemorative of 
the transfiguration having taken place on that mountain; 
which is more likely from the remains of religious edifices in 
the vicinity. It will be seen in the above citation that the 
summit of the mountain is described as having but a small 
area; ‘ about a quarter of a mile,’ says Mr. Buckingham ; or 
‘© very few acres,” writes Mr. Jolliffe. ‘The discrepancy, 
therefore, does not lie between these two travellers, but be- 
tween them and Dr. Clarke, who described it as * a plain of 
great extent, finely cultivated, and inhabited by numerous 
Arab tribes.” The error seems very clearly on the side of 
Dr. C.: but it should be observed that he does not give this 
description from his own knowlege; which, leaving his work in 
this particular subject open to a charge of inaccuracy, acquits 
him of any intention to mislead. ‘Tlie ruins on the extremi- 
ties of the area are doubtless the walls mentioned by Josephus 
in the time of Vespasian.— On the general view from the sum- 
mit of this elevation, we must now leave our readers to form 
their ideas from other reports. ‘The mount of the Beatitudes, 
or the spot where the Sermon on the Mount was delivered, 
appeared from this same height to be about an hour’s distance 
from Tabor, or not much more, in a north-easterly direction. 
This place is usually represented as not far from Capernaum, 
and is a littie to the north of the lake of ‘Tiberias, according 
to Dr. Wells ; who, with others, presumes it also to be the 
place to which our Lord retired, and where he spent the night 
in prayer before the election of the twelve apostles. It should 
be mentioned, however, that Mr. Buckingham’s observations 
were made by a compass, and noted on the spot; which we 
have no reason to believe to have been the case with those 
travellers from whom scriptural geographers have drawn their 
stores; and these have anda, therefore, a superior 
claim to be considered as accurate. 

Caesarea. 
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Cesarea. — The small ruins that remain of a place, the 
former splendor of which is so amply proved by Josephus, are 
still called Kzssary by the Arabs: but all is now, in the words 
of the present traveller, a scene of silent desolation. He has 
traced its history from its foundation by Herod before the 
commencement of our zxra, but is not enabled to state the 
time or causes of its demolition, which has clearly not been 
simply the work of time. We know that, about three cen- 
turies since, there were as little remains, or nearly as little, as 
are to be found at the present time; and we may clearly 
infer that it outlived or at least saw the fall of the Greek em- 
pire, though probably it had itself much “ fallen from its 
high estate” long before. 


‘ The fragments of granite pillars, and other marks of splendour 
seen near the sea, are unquestionably remains of the ancient 
Cesarea of Herod; but the fort itself, as it now stands, is as evi- 
dently a work of the Crusaders, who had one of their chief military 
stations here. The great city extended itself from the sea-shore 
to some distance inland ; but its ruin is so complete, that the most 
diligent survey would scarcely be rewarded by the fixing with ac- 
curacy the site of any of the public buildings, or even the deline- 
ation of its precise form from the foundation of its walls. 

‘ The plan of Cesarea given by Pococke is atolerably accurate 
outline of the portion of the coast on which its ruins stand, as well 
as of the fortress there; but the mounds in which he thought he 
could recognise the sites of the tower of the Drusus, Cesar’s 
temple, the colossal statues of Augustus and of Rome, the forum, 
and the theatre, are mere masses of indefinable form, and without 
a feature that could assist to distinguish the one from the other. 

‘ At the present moment, the whole of the surrounding country 
is also a sandy desert towards the land ; the waves wash the ruins 
of the moles, the towers, and the port, toward the sea; and not a 
creature resides within many miles of this silent desolation.’ 


From Cesarea Mr. B.’s route lay by Jaffa (Joppa) and 
Ramlah to Jerusalem. No modern traveller has halted at the 
former of these places without some inquiries respecting the 
authenticity of the stories related of Bonaparte. Of the 
alleged murder of his own sick soldiers, no mention is here 
made: but of the massacre of the prisoners an account is 
given by Mr. B. in the following extract : 


‘ The fact of Bonaparte’s having murdered his prisoners here in 
cold blood had been doubted, from the mere circumstances of the 
consul having omitted to mention it, though he had not been once 
questioned as to the point. This, however, I was resolved to do; 
and in reply we were assured by this same consul’s son, Damiani, 
himself an old man of sixty, and a spectator of all that passed here 
during the French invasion, that such maséacre did really take 


place ; and twenty mouths were opened at once to confirm the tale. 
: ‘ It 
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¢ It was related to us, that Bonaparte had issued a decree, or- 
dering that no one should be permitted to pass freely without 
having a written protection bearing his signature; but publishing 
at the same time an assurance that this should be granted to all 
who would apply for it on a given day. The multitude confided 
in the promise, and were collected on the appointed day without 
the city, to the number of ten or twelve hundred persons, includ- 
ing men, women, and children. They were then ordered on an 
eminence, and there arranged in battalion, under pretence of 
counting them one by one. When all was ready, the troops were 
ordered to fire on them, and only a few escaped their destructive 
vollies. A similar scene was transacted on the bed of rocks be- 
fore the port, where about three hundred persons were either shot 
or driven to perish in the sea, as if to renew the deeds of treach- 
erous murder which the men of Joppe had of old practised on the 
Jews, and which their heroic defender had so amply avenged.’ 


We are sorry that Mr. B. deemed it necessary to prove | 


Ramlah, or Ramah, to be the birth-place and burial-place of 
the prophet Samuel. The similarity of name (which is not 
an uncommon one in Syria, and signifies high place,) seems 
to have misled him; the city of Samuel being at a consider- 
able distance from Jaffa, and only a few miles from Jerusalem, 
in the mountains of Ephraim. (Vid. Calmet’s Dict. in verb. 
Ramah.) From this place the traveller pursued the route 
over the mountains to Jerusalem, with the approach to which 
he was very little struck: but he seems to have viewed it at 
first from the most unfavorable side, so that his description by 
no means contradicts that of others. He subsequently de- 
scribes the view of it as taken from the mount of Olives, 
whence it may be seen with greater advantage than from 
almost any other spot. : 

We have written so much, and so lately, on the modern 
state of this city, together with its real and pseudo-antiquities, 
and we find so little in the present description that differs 
from what we have derived from other travellers, that we must 
hold ourselves excused from taking our readers again over the 
same ground : but we must observe, in justice to Mr. B., that 
his tour in the immediate environs of the city gives more 
precise ideas of the objects visited, and their relative positions ' 
to each other and to Jerusalem, than previous writers have 
conveyed to us. 

On the three most conspicuous of the tombs, vulgarly call- 
ed those of Zacharias, of Absalom, and of the kings, Dr. 
Clarke has expended terms of praise both as to magnitude and 
execution, which seem by Mr. Buckingham’s admeasurements 
and descriptions to be little suitable to the occasion of them. 
The latter remarks on the incongruity of the several ae of 
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them, presenting specimens of architecture which have no 
affinity to each other either as to age or country ; and this, we 
imagine, may be rather an argument for than against the anti- 


quity of some of them, with reference not merely to the date . 


of their erection, but also to the length of time during which 
they have been esteemed a species of sacred relics. ‘The jus- 
tice or the injustice of their appropriation is a different ques- 
tion. The well-known French traveller, M. de Chateau- 
briand, took a different view of this matter, and considered 
the architecture of these mausoleums as decisive against their 
having existed in the ages which are assigned for their erec- 
tion. From their present appearance, he would presume 
them to have been built about the time ‘ when an alliance 
was formed between the Jews and Macedonians under the 
first of the Maccabees ;” — an epoch so obscurely expressed 
that we confess we do not comprehend it, and have no idea 
to what alliance that author refers: unless he means the 
period of the subjection of Judea to the Macedonian kings 
of Egypt, or the subsequent Syrian dominion before the time 
of the Maccabees. However this may be, he proceeds to 
observe that the monuments in the valley of Jehoshaphat, and 
more especially the royal sepulchres, furnish a striking example 
of the mixture of Grecian and Egyptian orders; whence, he 
adds, resulted that anomaly in architecture which formed a 
kind of link between the Pyramids and the Parthenon.— We 
rather incline to Mr. Buckingham’s opinion, as expressed 
relative to one of these remains ; and which, with some varia- 
tion, may be transferred to more of them. Writing on the 
reputed tomb of Zacharias, he says : 


* Passing onward, we came to the monument which is called the 
Tomb of Zacharias: ‘it is a square mass of rock hewn down into 
form, and isolated from the quarry out of which it is cut, by a 
passage of twelve or fifteen feet wide on three of its sides; the 
fourth or western front being open towards the valley and to 
Mount Moriah, the foot of which is only a few yards distant. This 
square mass is eight paces in length on each side, and about twent 
feet high in the front, and ten feet high at the back, the hill on 
which it stands having a steep ascent. It has four semi-columns 
cut out of the same rock on each of its faces, with a pilaster at 
each angle, all of a bastard Ionic order, and ornamented in bad 
taste. The architrave, the full moulding, and the deep overhang- 
ing cornice which finishes the square, are all perfectly after the 
Egyptian manner ; and the whole is surmounted by a pyramid, the 
sloping sides of which rise from the very edges of the square be- 
low, and terminate in a finished point. The square of this monu- 
ment is one solid mass of rock, as well as its semi-columns on each 
face ; but the surmounting pyramid appears to be of masonry : its 
sides, 
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sides, however, are perfectly smooth, like the coated pecans ot 
Saecara and Dashour, and not graduated by stages, as the pyramids 
of Gizeth in Egypt. "P 

¢ Inconsiderable in size, and paltry in its ornaments, this monu- 
ment is eminently curious, from the mixture of styles which it 
presents. There is no appearance of an entrance into any part of 
it; so that it seems, if a tomb, to have been as firmly closed as the 
Egyptian pyramids themselves ; perhaps from the same respect for 
the inviolability of the*repose of the dead. The features before 
described gave the whole such a strangely mixed character, that 
there seemed no other solution 6f the problem whiclr it offered, 
than that of supposing the plain square monument, the moulding, 
the broad cornice, and the pyramid above, to be a work of the 
Jewish age, as partaking of the style of the country in which their 
fathers had sojourned so long ; and, admitting the bastard Ionic 
columns and pilasters raised from the mass on each of its sides to 
have been the ornamental work of a more modern period, added 
either out of veneration for the monument itself, or on its transfer 
by dedication to some other purpose. At the present moment it 
is surrounded by the graves of Jews, and its sides are covered 
with names inscribed in Hebrew characters, evidently of recent 
execution.’ 


Mr. Jolliffe represents M. de Chateaubriand as inaccurate 
in speaking of the pilasters on this and two other buildings as 
of the Doric order; which, agreeing with Mr. Backinghen, 
he represents to be a kind of bastard Ionic. Some remains 
of the latter style in the same vicinity probably led to a con- 
fused recollection in the French traveller. 


‘¢ Siloa’s brook, that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of God” — (Mutton, 1. 1—11.) 


appeared to Mr. Buckingham only a dirty little brook, with 
scarcely any water in it, and he heard that even in the rainy 
season it was only an insignificant and muddy stream : — but 
Mr. Jolliffe found the water clear, when he saw it, although 
of a harsh and unpleasant flavor. Sandys gives so very dif- 
ferent an account of this place, that it seems scarcely possible 
that tradition has not varied as to the spot itself since his 
days. ‘Ina gut of the hill, above which in the wall stood 
the tower, was the fish-pool of Siloa, containing not above 
half an acre of ground; now dry in the bottome: and be- 
ond the fountaine that fed it, now no other than a little 
trench walled in on the sides, full of filthy water, whose upper 
part is obscured by a building,” &c. (P. 188. edit. 1627.) 

It is still deemed among many of the Jews one of the 
greatest blessings to end their days at Jerusalem, and to ob- 
tain a burial in the valley of Jehoshaphat, for which purpose 
the more devout of them come from distant parts of the 


world ; 
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world ; and it is certain that immense prices are paid by them 


_tor.the privilege of depositing their bones on this venerated 


spot. Pococke is said to have observed a considerable resem- 
blance in the site of this city to that of Dartmouth in Devon- 
shire, and that of Dingwall in Scotland; which remark, if 
correct, may possibly assist the ideas of persons who are ac- 
quainted with either of these two towns. 

We must now arrest our steps in following those of Mr. 
Buckingham ; and with regard to his journey over the moun- 
tains of Gilead, his visits to Geraza, and his account of other 
remarkable places in the antient Decapolis, we must refer the 
reader to the work itself. As to the execution of the volume, 


‘generally, our opinion may be inferred from the remarks 


already made. We are not inclined to question Mr. B.’s 
merits as a diligent and attentive observer ; and if a variety of 


errors may be detected in his pages, we deem it no more 


than reasonable to be somewhat indulgent to them, when we re- 
collect the early circumstances of the author’s life, which could - 
not have permitted him to acquire the erudition that alone 
could enable him to compete with Shaw, Pococke, and Clarke. 
For some inaccuracies, indeed, an ample apology may be 
pleaded in the following short statement; which should induce 
us rather to wonder at the accomplishment of so much, than 
to be dissatisfied if perfection has not been attained. ‘* My 
journeys,’ says Mr. B., ‘ were often through countries where 
writing, drawing, or minutely surveying any subject, would 
have been fatal ; where we often travelled with our hands upon 
our swords, and our eyes keenly watching for secret plun- 
derers, or more open enemies.’ (Pref.) 

Of the embellishments of the volume, we are told that most 
of the maps and plans were made from the author’s actual 
observation: but a little disingenuousness, or at least a want 
of explicitness,'appears in speaking of the numerous vignettes. 
Many of these are also said to be original, but it is zmplied 
that others are not when we are told that ‘ appropriate sub- 
jects have been selected from other sources.’ ‘The fact should 
have been clearly stated that Le Bruyn, or Le Brun, who 
travelled in 1674—1693, has here been freely laid under con- 


tribution ; and it should not be concealed that views which 


were correct at that period cannot now be equally accurate. 
We may mention particularly the vignettes at pages $2. 144. 
171. 231. and 478. as evidently derived from Le Brun, pages 
177. 249, 250. 261. and 320. (Voyage au Levant, folio, Delft, 
1700,) and the vignette at p. 342., shewing the ruins at 
Jerash, is inconsistent with the description which follows, and 
which proves that those ruins are now much more a 
than 
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than they were when that drawing was made. — A portrait of 


Mr. Buckingham, in his Turkish Arabian dress, is prefixed 
to the book. 





Art. II. Jrad and Adah, a Tale of the Flood. Poems. Speci- 
mens of a New Translation of the Psalms. By Thomas Dale, 
of Bene’t College, Cambridge. 8vo. pp.190. 9s. Boards. 
Richardson. 1822. 


T2 delusive hope of having encouraged rising talents, or 

the vainer dream of having checked obtrusive ignorance, 
such are the visionary supports of the experienced reviewer’s 
fancy ; such the airy consolations that still direct his reluctant 
mind into the weary, way-worn labors of contemporary criti- 
cism. — We stop ourselves in the outset of this melancholy 
yet tempting career of thought, not exactly anticipating 
whither it would lead us; and confine ourselves, “ doggedly,” 
and, as in duty bound, to our immediate business. 

Mr. Dale, in his earlier efforts, evinced very considerable 
poetic abilities; and we are glad to find that we were not 
deceived in our favorable sentiments of this youthful bard. 
He has, indeed, many of the requisites for the composition of 
that ‘“ wondrous whole,” the mind of a poet: — few have 
possessed all those requisites ; and if he falls below the stand- 
ard of numerous rivals, that standard itself is perhaps equally 
distant from ideal perfection. We know but rare instances, 
in our own country, of an entirely suitable and solemn 
management of sacred themes; and, in the dearth of such 
merit, not many excel that moderate degree of it which is ex- 
hibited in the poems of Mr. Dale. We do not, however, 
admire all his effusions of the kind, nor indeed place the very 
best of them on an exalted eminence: but we welcome some 
of his general and less sacred passages with a more than or- 
dinary degree of approbation ; and we see not why more learn- 
ing, more experience, and more fruits of every kind, derived 
from protracted study and sustained ambition, should not 
render Mr. D. a formidable competitor for the common, if 
not the uncommon, bays with the loftiest of his contempo- 
rary minstrels. The fault which keeps him back at present, 
in our judgment, is an unfortunate propensity to imitate those 
personages; and especially the most inimitable among them, 
the poet of the Giaour, the Corsair, &c. &c., the unique Childe 
Harold. Mr. Dale must never hope for the attainment of any 
height, until he emancipates himself from every particular trick 
of copyism ; until his imitation be that of nature selected, or of 
Rev. Noy. 1822. R art 
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art combined; and until the selection and combination are 
both made by himself. 

The following passage, selected from ‘ The Tale of the 
Flood,’ we think, has very considerable merit : 


I 4 ¢ An aged man he seems, whose pensive brow 

Is wan, yet more with sorrow than with time; 
For there no troubled lineaments avow 

The pangs of conscience, or the curse of crime ; 
No! there are sorrows sacred and sublime, 

And such are his: for still his piercing eye 
Beams with the brightness of its youthful prime, 
' And in his glance a fervour bold and high 
Reveals th’ undaunted soul that will not faint or fly. 


¢ What charm is in his presence? All around 
Are hushed to breathless silence, and he stands, 
Alone ’mid all: a monarch though uncrowned, 
And, though unarmed, a warrior. The dark bands 
Of Cain recede as if a God commands, 
And yet he speaks not — Sure some power hath bowed 
Each heart with bonds it knows not, nor withstands ; — 
Or how should one control a murderous crowd ; 
The weak repel the strong ; the lowly awe the proud ? 


‘ Yet, if no symbol of superior sway, 
Around his brow no gemmed tiara shone, 
Yet shall his honoured name survive for aye, 
Adorned and hallowed with a holier crown ; 
When guilty greatness to the grave goes down 
Unwept and unremembered, that pure wreath 
For ever blooms, decay or change unknown ; — 
So laurels spurn the lightning’s fiery breath, 
k, When the huge oak lies low, and woods are rent beneath. 


‘ It is the righteous Noah. Uncontrolled 
By lawless might, unmoved by vengeful ire, 
Oft hath the Seer on that false train foretold 
Impending woes, and desolation dire ; 
But never, never hath his eye of fire 
With fearful presage fraught, so sternly glowed 
As now it glows: the conscious crowd retire ; 

} So through th’ Assyrian camp the Angel trod, 
And mailed myriads crouched before the present God. 


—_— 


‘ Yet, ere he spoke, a sudden sadness past 
O’er his grave aspect, glistening in his eye; 
His lips convulsive quivered, and the last, 
The last meek prayer that e’er must soar on high 
«| For that doomed world rose heavenward on his sigh ; — 
Then, like the prescient bard, who weeping poured 
O’er Zion’s towers the fatal prophecy ; 
His voice denounced the woes his heart deplored, 
And faultered as it breathed the mandate of his Lord. ‘. 
* Nor 
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‘ Nor then his tears condemn. Th’ avenging rod 


Is wielded only by the hand of Heaven ; 

Nor man arraigns the justice of his God, 

While yet his tears—nay more—his prayers are given 
To all by guilt from hope and mercy driven: 

While yet o’er Salem’s towers the thunder slept, 

Ah! know’st thou not what purer heart was riven, 

To what diviner eyes compassion crept, 


When o’er the destined towers he gazed and “ Jesus wept.”’ 


‘ Compassion crept’ is unfortunate; and so are some other 
phrases in this quotation : — but, on the whole, who will not 
allow that much is performed and more is promised in it ? 

Again: — 


‘ It comes! it comes! The clouds concentring swell, 


And, like a rushing cataract, downward pour 
Their mass of prisoned waters ; as it fell 

A whirlwind swept the sea, and shook the shore ; 
While ocean rose, and with reverbering roar 
Dashed its high billows o’er the rocky strand, 
Responsive to the thunder peal, that tore 

The boundless firmament, while death’s dark band, 


Storm, fire, wind, hail, went forth to work their Lord's 


command. 


‘ O then what prayers and shrieks and blasphemies 


Rung mid the din of waters! while the glare 

Of broad blue lightnings cleft the clouded skies, 
And answering thunders seemed to crush the prayer, 
And bid the conscious criminal despair ; — 

Bowed in the dust, they dared not gaze on high : 
They said, the angel of destruction there 

Urged his red car; around his presence fly 


The arrows of his wrath; to mark him were to die. 


‘ In sooth, that lightning was no earthly flame, 


No earthly peal those fearful thunders poured, 

With dazzling blaze the dread effulgence came, 
Bright as the sheeted fire by Israel’s Lord 

Hurled on the troop, who strove with spear and sword 
To seize or slay his prophet — and the swell 

Of thunder echoed like that angel-word, 

Which shook creation to the lowest hell, 


When Thamud’s rebel race heard—tottered — gasped — and 


fell. 


‘ Midst the wild scene of darkness and dismay 


A moment seek we for that maiden fair, 

Who left her God for love’s delusive ray, 

And found too late it led but to despair — 

Where too is he, whose proffered heart to share 
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She madly gave her hope — her heaven —her all — 
In yon proud fane, while myriads mingle there 
Seeking brief refuge, do they vainly call 

On its unheeding lord to aid them ere they fall ? 


‘ High o'er the vale a rugged mountain rose, 
Round whose huge breast impervious vapours threw 
A mantle of dark clouds. Coeval snows 
Crested its brow. O’erhanging forests grew 
On its green sides, and many a fountain blue, 
Meandering murmured through the deep-wove shade, 
Where never sunbeam o’er the silvery dew 
Shone tremulous, or tinged the clear cascade, 
Or kissed the pure pale flowers that blossomed in the glade. 


* Here on the morn of that appalling day, 
Ere yet the torrent o’er the heaving shore 
Dashed its o’erwhelming flood — far, far away 
His beauteous bride the faithful Irad bore : 
For often had he scaled the summit hoar, 
Wound the steep sides, and gained the snow-wreathed brow ; 
And oh! if hope were quenched and joy no more, 
A mightier impulse lived that could not bow 
To doubt or chill despair, and urged him onward now. 


‘ Love was not changed to hatred, though in gloom 

Its fairy dreams had vanished, for he knew 

Himself the author of his hastening doom ; 

Not that unhappy maid! to him most true, 

Though to her God most faithless. And she too 

In that wild hour of anguish, deeply proved 

On her own head the cup of wrath she drew; 

Nor keen remorse her shuddering bosom moved 
Him to arraign, whom yet, if love remained, she loved.’ 


This last line has some of the prosaic perplexity, ¢he Jesson 
on difficult grammar, which so strongly marks the modern 
mietaphysic school of poetry. Yet, with this and other 
similar exceptions, surely both description and feeling appear 
in this passage that are almost worthy of the subject, and cer- 
tainly very creditable to their author. — The rest of the tale 
of ‘Irad and Adah’ we recommend to our readers. 

We grieve to be forced to speak in a very different tone on 
the merits of another of Mr. Dale’s divisions of poetry in this 
volume; we mean his ‘ Specimens of a Translation of the 
Psalms.’ After the numerous unfortunate attempts in this 
way, fastidiousness is all alive; and, assisted by friendly par- 
tiality in some instances, and perhaps by self-mortification in 
others, she opens her broad eyes on the easily visible and 
most glaring defects of SacrEp Poerry in general, but more 
especially on any failure in the modern paraphrases (for strict 

21 translation 
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translation is impossible) of the Psalms of David. There 
certainly is something in those wonderful compositions, which, 
while it frequently approaches to the‘lyric pathos of Horace 
in elegance of expression, quite overwhelms the Heathen in 
strength and depth of sentiment; and, in a word, there seems 
to be no language but the Greek which for a moment could 
successfully compete with the varied, impressive, inspired 
ideas of the original. How the present author has swoln the 
list of gazetted bankrupts in this most unprofitable speculation, 
this sacred South-Sea bubble, we shall now briefly demon- 
strate, by the most unhappily irrefragable evidence: 


‘ Psautm II. 


‘ Psalmist. 


‘ 1, Why thus do heathen-Powers combine, 
And nations form the vain design ; 

2. The kings of earth embattled rise, 
And statesmen schemes of war devise ? 
They rage against th’ Eternal Sire, 
Against th’ Anointed King conspire ; 

3. ‘ Come, let us break their iron sway, 
And cast their servile cords away.” 

4. ... But He, who sits enthroned on high, 
Sole Monarch of the boundless sky, 
Shall smile indignant, and deride 
Their empty vaunts of senseless pride : 

5. Then will JEHovAn speak in ire, 
While from his frown the foes retire ; 

6. “ I set my King on Zion’s hill; 

There shall he reign triumphant still.” 


‘ Messiah. 
«7, “J will declare the high decree ; 

To me JEHOVAH spake — to me — 
Thou art my Son —a name divine 
From this auspicious day be thine. 

8. Ask — for the heathen-tribes shall be 
A sure inheritance to thee; 
And earth to her remotest bound 
Thy sway shall own, thy praise resound. 

9. Yes !— Thou, supreme, with iron rod 
Shalt rule the prostrate foes of God ; 
And break at once their firm array, 
Frail as the vessel’s shivering clay.” 


‘ Psalmist. 
‘ 10. Ye then, O kings! be wise and fear ! 
Ye lords of earth, instruction hear ! 
11. To God prefer the suppliant vow, 


To God with instant reverence bow. | 
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12. Bend, while ye may, in prostrate prayer, 
And woo th’ Anointed Son to spare ; 
Lest He auf sudden ire, 
And ye from Wisdom’s path expire. 
A moment —‘and in fearful flame 
Shall Heaven his kindling wrath proclaim ; 
Then blest are they — and they alone — 
Whose refuge is th’ Eternal Son.’ 


It is absolutely unnecessary to point out the discordance of 
this most earthly feebleness, with the glorious power of its 
prototype: but, if there be an ear, or a heart, or a mind that 
doubts, let it listen once more: 


‘ Psat XIII. 


‘ A Psalm of David. 


‘ 1. How long, JEnovan! wilt thou prove 
Forgetful of my prayer ? 
How long conceal thy smile of love 
In clouds of chill despair ? 
2. How long, by anxious counsels torn, 
Shall grief my soul oppress ? 
How long shall taunting foes in scorn 
Deride my deep distress ?’ 


This is enough. ‘* The smile of love’ is convincing. We 
warn Mr. Dale off this holy manor, with as much promptitude 
and decision as, mistaking our man, we encouraged him to 
trespass on it before ! 





Art. II. Traditional Tales of the English and Scottish Peas- 
antry. By Allan Cunningham, Author of ‘“ Sir Marmaduke 
Maxwell, a Dramatic Poem,” &c. 12mo. 2 Vols. 12s. Boards. 
Taylor and Hessey. 1822. 


1 he Germany, which abounds with the wild and beautiful 
traditions that are almost peculiar to the northern nations, 
many attempts have lately been made, and are still making, to 
collect and preserve the relics of old national manners and 
feelings. ‘This seems to us a very laudable design ; for, with 
all the changes and improvements which the last few centuries 
have witnessed in the character of society, we shall soon be 
in danger of losing those small particles of romance which 
are still mingled in our composition. In our own country 
more particularly, such apprehensions appear to be well 
founded; our Sunday-schools have expelled no inconsiderable 
portion of the old poetical superstitions from the minds of 
our peasantry; the universal bustle, which pervades every 
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part of the kingdom, has scarcely left a single supernatural 
tenant in the quiet possession of its residence; anid the labo- 
rious but peaceful pursuits, in which all ranks are compelled 
to engage, leave no leisure for the formation of romantic dis- 
positions. Our nobility and powerful gentry have changed 
from bold leaders and gallant knights into sinecure courtiers, 
or placable gentlemen-farmers ; — the contests between our 
great families are confined to a contested election, or the 
return of a mayor of some small borough ;— our bold yeo- 
men have become sickly artificers ; — the sword is converted 
into the plough-share and the bow into the shuttle ; — and, in 
short, we are in the greatest danger of becoming a most mat- 
ter-of-fact, logical, dull, unpoetical people. At this juncture 
of time, then, we feel enlivened and aroused by a work which 
revives in our minds the interesting images of former times, 
‘¢ when all the men were brave and all the women virtuous,” 
the days of chivalry and love, and pastoral happiness. 

The vallies of Scotland and the north of England yet retain 
many curious and romantic traditions among the peasantry ; 
— especially in the former, where the common people have 
long enjoyed a sort of literature of their own, simple indeed 
and rude, but full of sentiment and expression. Ramsay and 
Burns and Fergusson are all examples of this national spirit, 
operating on men of high genius and powerful feeling; while 
the ‘* Ettrick Shepherd” and the author of the volumes be- 
fore us are living instances to the same effect. ‘The admir- 
ation, which Burns felt and expressed for the forgotten authors 
of the old Scotish ballads, is a proof that he duly appreciated 
the merits of his instructors; and the present attempt by Mr. 
Cunningham to collect some of the scattered traditions of his 
native vallies was a debt of gratitude, which he owed to the 
country that had stored his mind with such abundance of 
poetic imagery and feeling. — How far the legends contain- 
ed in these pages may be the genuine relics of antiquity, 
we cannot determine: but we are sure that these tales are 
written in the spirit of that wild and simple romance, which 
is so characteristic of the antient traditions and ballads of 
Scotland. In all probability, we owe many of them almost 
entirely to the fancy of Mr. C. himself; though he assures us 
that such as are not immediately copied from recitation are 
founded on traditions, or stories, prevalent in the north. He 
has interspersed these tales with a few imitations of the old 
ballads and songs, which frequently rival their originals in 
spirit, pathos, and simplicity. Indeed we prefer his poetry to 
his prose, which is occasionally a little forced and overloaded, 
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and evidently does not flow from his pen with the freedom and 
fullness which his poetical compositions exhibit. Nor has he 
always preserved that simplicity of style in the dialogue 
which we should have expected from him: his rustics, his 
foresters, and his pedlars, are too magniloquant, and round 
their sentences with far too much skill. This blemish may 
be particularly remarked in the conversation of Dame Fol- 
jambe, in ‘ the King of the Peak.’ 

‘ The Selbys of Cumberland’ contribute the longest and one 
of the best of these traditional tales. A descendant of that 
noble house, once the fairest of its daughters, but now aged 
atid poor, is supposed to relate some legends of her unfortu- 
nate family; and she tells how she accompanied her cousin 
and lover young Walter Selby, the last of his name, when he 
marched under the banner of the exiled Stuarts, and fell at 
the battle of Preston. The following is an animated descrip- 
tion of the rebel army : 


‘«¢ Tt is not my wish to relate all I heard, and describe all I 
saw on our way southward ; but our array was a sight worth see- 
ing, and a sight we shall never see again—for war is now become 
a trade, and men are trained to battle like hounds to the hunting. 
In those days the noble and the gentle, each with his own banner, 
—with kinsmen and retainers, came forth to battle; and war 
seemed more a chivalrous effort than it seems now —when the 
land commits its fame and its existence to men hired by sound of 
trumpet and by beat of drum. It was soon broad daylight ; all 
the adherents of the house of Stuart had moved towards Lan- 
cashire, from the south of Scotland and the north of England; 
and forming a junction where the Westmoreland mountains slope 
down to the vales, now covered the road as far as my eye could 
réach — not in regular companies, but in clusters and crowds, 
with colours displayed.— There might be, in all, one thousand 
horsemen and fifteen hundred foot, the former armed with sword 
and pistol, and carabine — the latter with musket and spear. It 
was a fair sight to see so many gentlemen dressed in the cavalier 
garb of other days, some with head and bosom pieces of burnished 
mail, others with slouched hats and feathers, and scarlet vests, 
and all with short cloaks or mantles, of velvet or woollen, clasped 
at the bosom with gold, and embroidered each according to 
their own or their mistress’s fancy. A body of three hundred 
chosen horsemen, pertaining to my Lord Kenmore, marched in 
front, singing, according to the fashion of the Scotch, rude and 
homely ballads in honour of their leader. 


¢ Kenmore’s on and awa, Willie, 
Kenmore’s on and awa, 
And Kenmore’s lord is the gallantest lord 
That ever Galloway saw. 
‘ Success 
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« Success to Kenmore’s band, Willie, 
Success to Kenmore’s band; 
There was never 2 heart that fear’d a Whig, 
E’er rode by Kenmore’s hand. 


‘ There’s a rose in Kenmore’s cap, Willie, 
There’s a rose in Kenmore’s cap, — 
He’ll steep it red in ruddie life’s blood, 
Afore the battle drap. 


‘« Such were some of the verses by which the rustic minstrels 
of those days sought to stimulate the valour of their countrymen. 
One hundred horse, conducted by Lord Nithsdale, succeeded ; 
those of Lord Derwentwater followed; a band, numerous, but 
divided in opinion ; unsteady in resolution, and timid in the time 
of need and peril, like their unfortunate lord. The foot followed : 
a band of warriors, strange, and even savage in their appearance ; 
brave and skilful, and unblenching in battle, with plaid and bonnet 
and broadsword, bare-kneed, and marching to a kind of wild 
music, which, by recalling the airs of their ancestors, and the 
battles in which they fought and bled, kindles a military fury and 
resolution which destroys all against which it is directed. These 
were men from the mountains of Scotland, and they were led by 
chieftain Mackintosh, who was to them as a divinity ; compared 
to whom, the prince, in whose cause they fought, was a common 
being, a mere mortal. I admired the rude, natural courtesy of 
these people, and lamented the coward counsels which delivered 
them up to the axe and the cord, without striking a single blow. 
The rear, accounted, in this march, with an enemy behind as well 
as before, a post of some peril, was brought up by about two hun- 
dred border cavaliers and their adherents ; and with them rode 
Walter Selby and his new companion. The command seemed 
divided among many; and without obeying any one chief in par- 
ticular, all seemed zealous in the cause, and marched on with a 
rapidity regulated by the motions of the foot.” ’ 


The picture of a Cumberland peasant’s cottage is well 
drawn : 


‘«¢ A bright fire, a clean floor, and a pleasant company,” is 
one of the proverbial wishes of domestic comfort among the wilds 
of Cumberland. The moorland-residence of Randal Rode ex- 
hibited the first and second portions of the primitive wish, and it 
required no very deep discernment to see that around the ample 
hearth we had materials for completing the proverb. In each 
face was reflected that singular mixture of gravity and humour, 
peculiar, I apprehend, to the people of the north. Before a large 
fire, which it is reckoned ominous ever to extinguish, lay half-a- 
dozen sheep-dogs, spreading out their white bosoms to the heat, 
and each placed opposite to the seat of its owner. The lord or 
rather portioner of Fremmet-ha himself lay apart on a large couch 
of oak antiquely carved, and ornamented like some of the massive 
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furniture of the days of the olden church, with beads, and crosses, 
and pastoral crooks. This settee was bedded deep with sheep- 
skins, each retaining a fleece of long white wool. At each end 
lay a shepherd’s dog, past its prime, like its master, and, like him, 
enjoying a kind of half-ruminating and drowsy leisure peculiar to 
old age. Three or four busy wheels, guided by as many maidens, 
manufactured wool into yarn for rugs, and mauds, and mantles. 
Three other maidens, with bared arms, prepared curds for cheese, 
and their hands rivalled in'whiteness the curdled milk itself. 
Under the light of a large candlestick several youths pursued the 
amusement of the popular game of draughts. This piece of rude 
furniture ought not to escape particular description. It resembled 
an Etruscan candelabra, and was composed of a shaft, capable of 
being depressed or elevated by means of a notched groove, and 
sunk secure in a block of wood at the floor, terminated above in a 
shallow cruse or plate, like a three-cocked hat, in each corner of 
which stood a large candle, rendering the spacious hall where we 
sat as light as day. On this scene of patriarchal happiness looked 
my old companion Eleanor Selby, contrasting, as she glanced her 
eye in succession over the tokens of shepherds’ wealth in which 
the house abounded, the present day with the past; the times of 
the fleece, the shears, and the distaff, with those of broils and 
blood, and mutual inroad and invasion, when the name of Selby 
stood high in the chivalry of the north. One might observe in 
her changing looks the themes of rustic degradation and chivalrous 
glory on which she brooded ; and the present peaceful time suf- 
fered by the comparison, as the present always does in the con- 
templation of old age. ‘The constant attention of young Maude 
Rode, who ministered to the comfort of her ancient and wayward 
relative, seemed gradually to svothe and charm down the demon 
of proud ancestry, who maintained rule in her breast; and after 
interchanging softer and softer looks of acknowledgment and kind- 
ness with her fair young kinswoman, she thus proceeded to relate 
some of the adventures she had witnessed in the time of her youth. 
These she poured out in a very singular manner, unconscious, ap- 
parently, at times, of the presence of others, and often addressing 
herself to the individuals whom her narrative recalled to life, as if 
they stood life-like and breathing before her.’ 


We wish that we had space to give that truly martial and 
spirit-stirring ballad, ‘ Sir Roland Graeme: but we must beg 
our readers to content themselves with the shorter one of 
‘ Lady Selby.’ 

‘ Lapy SELBy. 
‘ On the holly tree sat a raven black, 
And at its foot a lady fair 
Sat singing of sorrow, and shedding down 
The tresses of her nut-brown hair : 
And aye as that fair dame’s voice awoke, 
The raven broke in with a chorusing croak. 
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« « The steeds they are saddled on Derwent-banks ; 
The banners are streaming so broad and free ; 
The sharp sword sits at each Selby’s side, 
And all to be dyed for the love of me: 
And I maun give this lily-white hand 
To him who wields the wightest brand. 


« «¢ She coost her mantle of satin so fine, 
She kilted her gown of the deep-sea green, 
She wound her locks round her brow, and flew 
Where the swords were glimmering sharp and sheen: 
As she flew, the trumpet awoke with a clang, 
And the sharp blades smote, and the bow-strings sang. 


‘¢ The streamlet that ran down the lonely vale, 
Aneath its banks, half seen, half hid, 
Seem’d melted silver — at once it came down 
From the shocking of horseman — reeking and red ; 
And that lady flew — and she utter’d a cry, 
As the riderless steeds came rushing by. 


‘¢ And many have fallen — and more have fled: — 
All in a nook of bloody ground 
That lady sat by a bleeding knight, 
And strove with her fingers to staunch the wound : 
Her locks, like sun-beams when summer’s in pride, 
She pluck’d and plac’d on his wounded side. 


« « And aye the sorer that lady sigh’d, 

The more her golden locks she drew — 
The more she pray’d — the ruddy life’s blood 

The faster and faster came trickling through : — 
On a sadder sight ne’er look’d the moon 
That o’er the green mountain came gleaming down. 
‘“¢ He lay with his sword in the pale moonlight ; 

All mute and pale she lay at his side — 
He, sheath’d in mail from brow to heel — 

She, in her maiden bloom and pride: 
And their beds were made, and the lovers were laid, 
All under the gentle holly’s shade. 


‘ «¢ May that Selby’s right hand wither and rot, 
That fails with flowers their bed to strew ! 
May a foreign grave be his who doth rend 
Away the shade of the holly bough! — 
But let them sleep by the gentle river, 
And waken in love that shall last for ever.” ’ 


We find our old friend * Richard Faulder, mariner,’ to 
whom we were introduced in the volume of poems by Mr. C., 
which we noticed some months ago, again making his appear- 
ance in the work before us. In his maritime legends, the 
author’s fancy runs riot with peculiar luxuriancy, and a 
spectre-shallop in the Solway appears to have greater charms 
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for him than even the Benshees, Brownies, and Dobbies of 
his native vallies. ‘ The last Lord of Helvellyn’ is a striking 
and powerful tale of this kind : — but the superstitions of our 
mariners are quite strong enough, without the additional au- 
thority of Mr. Allan Cunningham and Mr. Washington Irving 
to confirm them; whose stories of airy ships and ghostly 
sailors are sufficient to terrify many a stripling * from his 
propriety.” 

All these tales, excepting one, have appeared in the London 
Magazine. 





Art. IV. Vargas, a Tale of Spain. 3 Vols. 12mo. Baldwin 
| and Co. 1822. 


[HE narrative on which this spirited and amusing novel is 
founded is contained in the pages of Llorente’s valuable 
History of the Inquisition, though the incidents are made by 
the present writer to differ materially from those of the anna- 
list. According to Llorente, two sisters, Maria and Juana de 
Bohorques, fell victims to the persecutions of the Holy Of- 
fice; while in the novel Cornelia Bohorquia, though impri- 
soned in its dungeons, escapes with life. Juana, under the name 
of Cornelia, is the heroine before us; the wife of Francisco, 
or, as the novelist has christened him, Bartolomeo Vargas. 
These -slight variations are far from justifying the author in 
not having pointed out the source from which he derived his 
fable. A romance intitled Cornelia Bohorquia was reprinted 
some time since in London: but, not having it at this mo- 
ment in our possession, we are unable to say to what extent the 
English writer is indebted to it. — Our readers will find some 
account of these high-minded but unfortunate sisters in 
Mr. Blaquiere’s recent work on the Revolution in Spain, 
p. 372. 

Bartolomeo is the adopted son of the old Marquis of Bo- 
horquia, father of Cornelia, and destined by him to the cleri- 
cal profession ; which the young man refusing to pursue, he 
is dismissed by the Marquis from his favor. He now visits 
England, where he imbibes the doctrines of the reformed 
church; and being recalled to Spain in consequence of a half- 
reconciliation with the Marquis, he succeeds in convincing 
Cornelia, who had owned her affection for him before his de- 
parture, of the truth of his new creed, and is soon afterward 
secretly married to his beautiful Neophyte. By a series of 
misunderstandings, well managed by the novelist, Vargas is 
first induced to suppose himself to be the son of the Marquis, 
(and his horror at this imagined discovery is powerfully told,) 
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and afterward the criminal offspring of the Archbishop of 
Seville, an old friend of the Marquis. In the mean ‘time, 
Cornelia is consigned for her heresy to the prison of the Inqui- 
sition; where the Archbishop, who had long viewed her with 
an unlawful eye, endeavors to persuade her to expiate her of- 
fence by becoming his mistress. She indignantly rejects the 
offer, and the execrable priest threatens her with the torture. 
Vargas, however, has the good fortune to possess a friend who 
is willing to risk every thing to serve him; and who, for the 
sake of holding a communication with the captive, becomes a 
menial attendant within the walls of the Inquisition. By his 
assistance, a plan is laid for her escape, in which the friends 
are successful: but in which, much against his will and their 
own, they are compelled to take the Archbishop as their com- 
panion, or to run the chance of immediate detection. ‘Thus 
circumstanced, they force him to mount one of their mules, 
and represent him to Juan their muleteer as an unfortunate 
monk whose intellect is disordered. Juan invites the Arch- 
bishop to partake of his breakfast: 


‘ « Come, friend,” said he ; “ to midnight-work a ready meal, 
says the proverb, and many an hidalgo of known fathers and field * 
will breakfast to-day without a Seville sausage. Here,” holding 
out the length of the savory preparation with ‘his knife and thumb, 
ready to separate about six inches from it. 

‘ « Hold thy insolent tongue, thou baseborn serf,” said the 
Archbishop. 

‘ « By the bones of St. Jerome, but I havea mind to cut out thy 
tongue, thou lying slave,” replied Juan: “ who art thou to thou 
me, and taunt me as baseborn ? — baseborn, forsooth — I whose 
fathers have held letters of honour +, as was proved by my grand. 
father when he was sentenced to death, and lost his head like a 
gentleman, instead of being hung up by the neck like a slave. An 
my blood were not cooler as it is gentler than thine, my knife 
would have made acquaintance with thy heart for thy lie : — but 
live, dog, till thou art starved to death, for breakfast of mine thou 
shalt have none.” 

‘ This speech, the boldest that had ever been addressed to his 
Illustrious Excellency in his whole life, forcibly convinced him how 
thoroughly he was in the power of the speaker ; and as the most 
dastardly cowardice generally accompanies the most insolent 
pride, the Archbishop altered his former overbearing tone, to one 
something more tolerable to the ears of the grandson of a man 
who had exerted the privilege of being beheaded in preference to 
being hanged. 





‘ * Hidalgo de casa y solar conocido.’ 
‘+ Cartas de merc ed, raising the persons who held them and 
their heirs to the rank of hidalgos.’ 
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‘ « Do you know, good friend, who it is that stands before you ?” 
This was pronounced interrogatively only, without any mixture of 
menace in the voice. 

‘ The muleteer did not know who his companion was, and had 
troubled himself no further concerning him than to know certainly 
that he was a little fat man, and to suppose probably that he was 
an enemy of those who had hired him: he therefore replied — “ I 
tell you what I know, and that’s all too much, that you’re a heavier 
‘burden for a beast than five fanegas of barley, and a duller beast 
to drive than any that are fourfooted.” 

‘ The unhappy man, finding him ignorant of his high dignity, 
had no doubt of the imposing effect which the knowledge of it 
would produce; and wishing to excite compassion as well as as- 
tonishment, he whimpered, in a voice which he meant to be affect- 
ing, ‘ I am an unfortunate archbishop —” 

‘ The Prelate, intending to go to the extreme of the pathetic, 
overstepped his mark, and unfortunately got into the extreme of 
the ludicrous, which he quickly discovered by the burst of broad 
laughter which he excited in the mule-driver; who was so tickled 
with the incongruity in the idea of the little man before him being 
the awful creature who was occasionally seen in the cathedral 
upon grand occasions, under the stiff mass of embroidery and 
the towering mitre, that he gave the rein to his mirth and laughed 
heartily. e Archbishop, who expected nothing less than to see 
the poor man prostrate before him, was exceedingly nettled, and 
seizing hold of the first thing that he could lay his hand upon, he 
was about to hurl it at the mule-driver, when his attention was dis- 
tracted by observing that he held the very Seville sausage from 
which Juan Chaco had severed the portion that he had been de- 
vouring. The Archbishop had been accustomed to breakfast upon 
the finest fruits and most savoury viands, all of which he relished 
exceedingly ; but an internal craving which he experienced at the 
moment, suggested the prudent opinion that a Seville sausage was 
a very good thing when nothing better was to be had; and, under 
the influence of this suggestion, he acted like Major Macpherson 
in a situation somewhat similar; who, having grasped a razor with 
a deadly purpose, wisely diverted the impulse, and applied it to a 
beneficial end. * In a like manner, the Prelate, having intended to 
- hurl a thunderbolt at the devoted head of the muleteer, and find- 
ing his weapon assume the goodly shape of a Seville sausage, very 
sensibly applied it in a more legitimate manner, and, postponing his 
anger, he commenced his breakfast. 

‘ As soon as his laughter would let him, honest Juan continued 
his meal, saying, ‘ I did say that you should not have any break- 
fast of mine, but thou hast secured it in spite of me. If I had 
meant to keep my word, I should have pocketed my sausage. The 
art in swimming is to know how to take care of your clothes. ¢ 
Thou art a merry rogue and shalt have thy meal.” 








‘ * So instead of his throat he cut his corns. 
* False Alarms, or my Cousin.’ 
+ La gala de nadar es saber guardar la ropa.’ 
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‘ The Archbishop sullenly continued his breakfast without 
deigning to answer the peasant, who, nevertheless, did not fail to 
season the repast with good-natured bantering upon the high and 
dignified title that his companion had chosen to assume. He often 
addressed his Excellency interrogatively, but to no purpose; in 
spite of his many attempts at conversation it was absolutely mono- 
logical. 

e «“ Poor fellow,” said he: ‘* an archbishop in distress —ha! 
ha! ha! Would nothing less than an archbishopric suit your most 
Illustrious Excellency ? Prior of a convent now might have satis- 
fied a moderate madman. How does your Excellency like your 
archiepiscopal breakfast ?” 

‘ No reply. 

‘ «JT did not like to astonish you, good Archbishop, at first ; 
and, perhaps, if you had not been so candidly communicative with 
me, I might have allowed you to remain ignorant of the high hon- 
our which has befallen you ; but I can’t keep silence now in gra- 
titude : keep the secret, but I am the Pope in disguise — St. Peter 
on a pilgrimage, come to sce how the archbishops of Spain do 
their duty; andas I heard that they sometimes travelled incognito, 
I bethought me, diamond cut diamond, I'll put on a mask to find 
them a masking; set a thief to catch a thief; no offence to your 
Excellency ; set a Pope to find out an Archbishop, ha! ha! . iy 

‘¢ The Archbishop looked up at the sacrilegious jester with ex- 
treme astonishment. : 

‘ « Perhaps your pious Illustrissimo is upon penance for the 
sins of your diocese — taken prisoner by the infidels — bound toa 
litter and suffering demi-martyrdom by a mad mule — defunct of 
fright and brought to life again by a Seville sausage. That’sa 
miracle, — a notable miracle, or Saint Isidor is no saint — well de- 
serving canonization — and thou shalt have it too, or I’m no Pope. 
Make haste and die, and I'll send your excellency to heaven upon 
the back of a bull. Saint — what's your name, Archobispillito ?” ’ 


b 


This scene displays considerable good broad wit, which is 
also to be found in other parts of the volumes. The unfor- 
tunate prelate is next put under the care of a stout countryman, 
who undertakes to cure him of his insane fancies by the ap- 
plication of cold water, and half drowns him whenever he 
pronounces the word ¢ Archbishop.’ At length, in conse- 
quence of his importunities, he is released, and returns to 
Seville, in the full confidence of wreaking a severe vengeance 
on his enemies: but here he finds that in his absence his 
place has been filled by another, and he is himself cast into 
the dungeons of the Holy Office, for the fulfillment of certain 
views of his antient friend the inquisitor; an instance of the 
lex talionis in which the reader feels the most perfect satis- 
faction, the justice of the case, though more than doubtful, 
being quite sufficient for inquisitorial proceedings. In conclu- 
sion, Vargas discovers that he is the son of a grandee, but 
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rendunces his rank and country in obedience to the dictates of 
his conscience. . 
The singular and important changes, which have lately 
taken place in Spain, have given an interest to any subject 
connected with that noble country, and we naturally feel de- 
sirous of acquiring every kind of information respecting it. 
With the manners and habits of the modern Spaniard, how- 
ever, this tale will not render us much better acquainted: 
though it presents a curious and amusing picture of Spain at 
a period when she held her own lofty station among the sove- 
reignties of Europe, before her inhabitants had lost that high- 
minded bravery and love of political freedom to which they 
have so lately again laid claim. In the kingdom of Aragon 
more especially, the spirit of liberty was still struggling for 
existence; and the present author has given a lively sketch of 
the efforts made by the Aragonese to preserve their antient 
privileges. His descriptions of the peculiar customs of that 
day manifest a familiar acquaintance with his ‘subject, and 
his delineations of character are at once national and natural. 
We have room only to give his description of the Gitanos : 


‘ There is a race of people in Spain called Gitanos, which word 
the dictionary will translate gipsies ; but the gipsies of England, 
the Bohemiens of the Continent, very inadequately represent the 
character of the gitanos in Spain: they are a more distinct race 
of people ; more numerous, more absolutely governed by their own 
laws, and more absolutely disregarding those of their country. 
Since the expulsion of the Jews from Spain, the gitanos appear to 
have carried on the minor traffic in which Jews of the lowest order 
are generally occupied in other countries, and they conduct it 
with even less conscience, and more feeling of separation from those 
with whom they traffick, than has ever been charged upon that per- 
secuted race. ‘To make use of such instruments as these men 
would appear repulsive to an upright mind; but at the end of the 
sixteenth century, to obtain pious ends by unworthy means was a 
permitted maxim of Romish morality ; and although Vargas was a 
Protestant, his miserable situation will palliate his consent to the 
use of any means for the deliverance of Cornelia. 

‘ Seville has always been the head-quarters of the Spanish gi- 
tanos, the capital of their government, and the chief resort of their 
tribe. Many were in a comparatively settled state at Seville, ex- 
ercising the ostensible trade of horse-dealers, or passing for a sort 
of gentlemen at large, but in fact being known as swindlers, 
smugglers, metadors, and assassins. It is necessary to explain the 
term metador, which is absolutely untranslatable, as it arises en- 
tirely out of the circumstances which occur nowhere but in Spain. 
When any galleon arrived at Seville laden with silver specie from 
the new and inexhaustible source of wealth lately discovered, if 
the owner of any part of it wished to cheat the king of the high 
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duty which was imposed upon the importation of coin, he delivered 
his money to one of these metadors on board the vessel, and went 
his way, perfectly certain of receiving the whole amount safely 
transferred to his abode in the town. What rendered this dis- 
honest arrangement so extraordinary was, that an instance was 
scarcely ever known of the money intrusted to the metador being 
deficient when delivered to the owner. This inconsistent honesty 
to their employers, connected with the most flagrant villainy in the 
act performed, was strongly characteristic of the gitanos. The 
following instance will confirm it, and give the reader a clearer 
knowledge of the sort of people whom Vargas and Meneses were 
obliged to employ. A jealous lover hired a gitano to assassinate 
his rival, and paid him twenty dollars for the job. The devoted 
rival happening to meet his fate by the sword of another and more 
honourable enemy, the gitano sought out his employer, and told 
him that though he never returned wages once received, yet that 
not having earned his money as he had agreed, he was in debt to 
him a death, and that he had only to name an enemy that he 
might get out of debt as fast as possible. The employer assured 
him that he had no particular revenge upon his mind, and that he 
was very welcome to the money. The gitano was highly offended 
at the offer, and left him, advising him to quarrel with some one ’ 
forthwith, for he was not accustomed to keep these things on hand, / V 





Art. V. An Essay on the Production of Wealth. By R. Tor- 


rens, Esq. 
[Art. concluded from p. 202.} 


Wwe have now to advert to the concluding section of this 

work, which discusses the principles of demand and 
supply; and which the writer himself considers as the most 
original, and in the present state of economical science the 
most important division of his essay. 

M. Say and Mr. Mill brought forwards the doctrine that, 
as commodities are purchased with commodities, one half 
furnishes a market for the other half, and increased produc- 
tion gives occasion to increased demand. From the very 
general and unqualified sense in which this maxim was laid 
down and defended, at a time too when every market in the 
world was glutted with manufactured goods for which no sale 
could be found, it became exposed to much ridicule as well as 
grave opposition. Indeed, there is something at first view 
rather startling and paradoxical in the proposition that, in 
order to get rid of saperabundant products, we must produce 
more. It reminds us of a story of a gentleman who, finding 
his appetite habitually indifferent when he sat down to table, 
was advised by his friend to eat a few oysters half an hour 
before dinner, as they were deemed excellent provocatives. 
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Accordingly, on the next day he ordered his servant to bring 
him a dish of oysters, a loaf of new bread, and a pint of 
porter, at the time stated. This was done; and, when the 

ntleman had swallowed two or three score of the best fed 

yfleets, and cleared the decks of all the e¢ cetera, he sat down 
to dinner with his wife and family, as usual, but soon ex- 
claimed in a tone of great surprise and disappointment that 
he did not feel his appetite any better; in fact, that he was 
not in the least more hungry than if he had not eaten a single 
oyster! The doctrine, then, that production increases demand, 
like the doctrine that eating makes a man hungry, requires 
some explanation; and the controversy on this subject be- 
tween M. Say and Mr. Malthus was stated at some length in 
our notice of the latter gentleman’s work on Political Economy, 
Review, vol. xcv. p. 60, &c. 

One set of commodities may be of the same value as 
another ; the one may freely be exchanged for the other, and 
yet it is very possible that there may be no effectual demand 
for either, because there can be no reciprocal effectual demand 
unless the interchange of the two not merely replaces, but re- 
places with a surplus, the expenditure incurred in the pro- 
duction of both. Then the inquiry is, What is that specific 
relation between commodities which occasions the exchange 
of one half of them against the other half to replace, with a 
surplus, the cost of producing both ? 

In the production of every commodity, certain portions of 
some other commodities are consumed; and effectual demand 
for any one consists not merely in the power, but in the in- 
clination, to give for it, either by direct or by circuitous 
exchange, a quantity of the other commodities required in its 
production, somewhat greater than its production costs. Its 
production could not be continued if less were offered in ex- 
change, and would not be continued unless somewhat more 
were offered to the producer for his advance of capital. An 
effectual demand, then, may either be increased by an aug- 
mentation in the quantity of the ingredients of capital offered 
in exchange for it, or by a diminution in the quantity of those 
that are required in its production; and conversely, an 
effectual demand for a diminished quantity of commodities 
may be occasioned either by a diminution in the quantity of 
the ingredients of capital offered in exchange for them, or by 
a greater quantity of these ingredients becoming necessary to 
their production. -In both cases, it is increased production 
which extends effectual demand. Wherever there is a pro- 
fitable sale for a larger stock of any commodities, the con- 
sumers must either have acquired a greater stock of the 
ingredients 
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ingredients of capital to replace the greater quantity of these 
ingredients expended in augmenting the supply of them ; or 
improvements must have been effected in industry, by the aid 
of machinery for instance, admitting of greater production 
without more cost. In the former case, a larger quantity of 
the ingredients of capital is produced ; in the latter, a greater 
quantity is produced of those things, in the acquisition of 
which capital is employed ; and, in both, increased supply is 
the one and only cause of extended effectual demand. 


‘ If this be a correct account of the matter, it follows that there 
is a very important limitation to the principle, that increased supply 
is the occasion of increased demand; and it will appear, that an 
increased production of those articles which do not form compo- 
nent parts of capital, cannot create an increased effective demand, 
either for such articles themselves, or for those other articles 
which do form component parts of capital. No increased produc- 
tion of silks, for example, can give rise to an increased effectual 
demand either for ile or for corn. The reason is obvious. 
In fabricating muslin or in raising corn, a great variety of articles 
of capital, such as food and clothing, material and implements, 
must be expended, and these ingredients of capital no supply of 
silks or of other superfluities can replace. Whatever may be the 
quantities of the ingredients of capital expended in production, 
they can be replaced only by the same quantities of themselves. 
When we expend any additional quantity of capital in producing 
muslin, such additional expenditure cannot be replaced by an equi- 
valent expenditure directed to the production of silks; but, on 
the contrary, must be replaced by an additional production of 
those identical articles of which capital is composed. If, without 
diminishing the quantity of capital employed in the other branches 
of industry, we employ in the manufacturing of muslin an addi- 
tional capital consisting of food and material, clothing and imple- 
ments, for a thousand workmen; then, for the increased supply of 
muslin thus obtained, no effectual demand, no profitable vend, or 
replacement, with an adequate surplus, of the articles expended, 
can by possibility be found, unless the production of the ingre- 
dients of capital be contemporaneously increased to the extent of 
food and material, clothing and implements, for a thousand.’ 


As an effectual demand for commodities is increased by an 
augmented supply of other commodities, subject to the above 
limitation, so it is clear that an effectual demand for a larger 
quantity of labor *—that, for which a large portion of the 
commodities brought to market is exchanged — can only be 
created by a greater production of the several articles by 





* Col. Torrens uses the term labor for the product of labor, 
work done. M. Louis Say has animadverted on this use of the 
word by Adam Smith. See Monthly Review, vol. xcviii. p. 474. 
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which labor is maintained. There is this difference, indeed ; 
that the effectual demand for labor may consist in the offer of 
the exact quantity of things consumed in bringing it to market, 
while the effectual demand for commodities must consist of a 
surplus, as a remuneration for the advances of the capitalist. 
Though commodities, however, afford an effectual demand 
for labor, the supply of labor, however abundant, cannot zn 
the first instance furnish an effectual demand for commodities; 
because it is not identical with any one of the things, such as 
food, clothing, and implements, that are expended in setting it 
in motion; and these ingredients of capital cannot be replaced, 
except by articles identical to them in kind and quantity. It 
is clear that the advantage, which the capitalist derives from 
his advances to those whom he employs, arises not from the 
immediate exchange of capital against labor, but from the 
subsequent reproduction which labor and capital occasion : 


‘ When I exchange for one hundred and ten days’ subsistence a 
quantity of silks, for the production of which I had advanced one 
hundred days’ subsistence, my capital is immediately replaced to 
me with a surplus of ten per cent.; but when I exchange one 
hundred days’ subsistence for labour, my capital is in no way re- 
placed: nay, even when the labour has produced me the same 
quantity of silk as before, no expenditure is returned, no surplus 
realized, and it is not until I have exchanged my silks for a greater 
quantity of subsistence than their production cost, that I find a 
profitable vend, and am furnished with the means, and presented 
with the motive, to renew my operations. Now, what is it which 
in this case constitutes the effectual demand? Not, assuredly, the 
labour for which I advance my subsistence, nor the article which 
that labour prepares, but the production in some other quarter of 
a greater quantity of subsistence than that which I advanced, 


; combined with the will of its possessor to exchang e it ici n18,’ 





The relations between effectual demand and supply depend 
on the comparative cost of production, and not on the quan- 
tity of other commodities brought to market to be exchanged 
against the ingredients of capital; and no absolute increase 
of demand can alter the relation of supply to it, provided that 
such augmentation of demand be accompanied with a similar 
extension of supply. The great practical problem in eco- 
nomical science is so to proportion production, that supply 
and demand shall be in the relation of equality; that is, that 
the ingredients of capital brought to market and offered in 
exchange for commodities shall exceed, by the customary rate 
of profit, the ingredients of capital expended in producing 
them. When these ingredients exceed the cost of producing 
them by more than that rate, the supply is deficient ; and the 
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demand is deficient when they fall short of the cost of pro- 
ducing them, or even when they do not exceed it by the usual 
profits on the employment of capital. As long as this relation 
of equality is preserved, every article produced will find a 
profitable sale, and no market can possibly be overstocked ; 
on the contrary, every addition that can be made to the sup- 
ply of commodities necessarily occasions a rise in the effectual 
demand for them; and the limits to any farther increase of 
production are the only limits to an extension of demand. 
This prosperous state of things vanishes whenever the relation 
of equality is disturbed: when supply is deficient relatively to 
demand, the consumer is badly provided ; and, when the in- 
gredients of capital expended in the production of com- 
modities exceed those that are brought in exchange against 
other commodities, gluts are experienced, to the detriment of 
the consumer : 


‘ Let us suppose that there exists a society consisting of one hun- 
dred cultivators, and one hundred manufacturers, and that the one 
hundred cultivators expend one hundred quarters of corn and one 
hundred suits of clothing, in raising two hundred and twenty quar- 
ters of corn, while the one hundred manufacturers expend one 
hundred quarters of corn and one hundred suits of clothing in pre- 
paring two hundred and twenty suits. In this case, the offer of half 
the corn of the cultivator would constitute an effectual demand for 
half the clothing of the manufacturer; or, reciprocally, the offer 
of half the clothing of the latter, an effectual demand for half the 
corn of the former ; because, when the two classes exchanged half 
their respective products, the things expended in production would 
be more than replaced. The class of cultivators, and the class of 
manufacturers, instead of one hundred suits of clothing, and one 
hundred quarters of corn, would each possess one hundred and 
ten quarters, and one hundred and ten suits; and this surplus, or 
profit of ten per cent., they might employ either in setting addi- 
tional labourers to work, or in purchasing luxuries for immediate 
enjoyment. It will be immediately perceived, too, that the effec- 
tual demand which allows the clothing to be disposed of with a 
profit, is created by the production of the corn; and that the 
effectual demand for the corn is created by the production of the 
clothing.’ 


If this society doubled its numbers, the productive powers 
of industry remaining as before, it is clear that there would 
be a double demand for the former quantity of corn, created 
by the double production of clothing; and a double demand 
for the former quantity of clothing, created by the double 
production of corn. Should the productive powers of in- 
dustry, however, be doubled as well as the numbers of this 
society, if the love of ease prevailed over the desire of lux- 
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urious enjoyment, and no additional quantity of commodities 
was obtained, then, as there was no increase of production, 
there could be no increase of demand; and the society would 
be satisfied with working only half of the time that it worked 
before : — but, if a taste for luxuries were introduced, and in 
order to obtain them the society were willing to work during 
the same number of hours as formerly, then an increased 
production would take place, and a proportionally greater 
demand. The productive powers of industry being doubled, 
half the number, both of cultivators and manufacturers, might 
be spared from their old employment, and betake themselves 
to the cultivation of sugar, the weaving of lace, or the prepar- 
ation of any other superfluities. : 

The doctrine of Col. Torrens is that, while the quantity 
of the ingredients of capital brought to market is equal, at 
least, to the quantity of these ingredients expended in bringing 
other commodities there, then increased production will be 
the cause of increased demand. Now, how does this appear in 
the last supposed situation of our society, where its numbers 
are doubled, and where the productive powers of its industry 
being also doubled, half the number of those who manufac- 


tured the necessary, clothes, may occupy themselves in weav- 
ing the luxury, dace ; and half the number of those who cul- 
tivated the necessary, corn, may employ themselves in raising 
the luxury, sugar? We cannot abbreviate the explanation, 
and therefore give it in the author’s own words: 


‘When the several commodities are brought to market to be 
exchanged against each other, according to the expences of their 
production, the one hundred farmer., after giving one hundred 
quarters of corn to one class of manufacturers for ene hundred 
suits of clothing, one hundred quarters to the other for a fourth 
of their ribbons and lace, and one hundred quarters to the growers 
of sugar and tobacco, for a fourth of these products, would retain 
one hundred quarters in their own hands, and thus have their ex- 
penditure of one hundred quarters of corn and one hundred suits 
of clothing replaced to them, together with a quantity of sugar, 
tobacco, ribbons, and lace, equal in productive cost, and therefore 
in exchangeable value, to the capital they expended. In like man- 
ner, the one hundred fabricators of clothing, after giving one 
hundred suits for one hundred quarters of corn, one hundred for a 
quarter of the ribbons and lace produced, and one hundred for a 
quarter of the tobacco and sugar, would have one hundred suits 
remaining ; and consequently would have their expenditure of one 
hundred quarters of corn, and one hundred suits of clothing, re- 
placed with a quantity of luxuries equivalent thereto. By these 
exchanges, too, the one hundred cultivators who expended one 
hundred quarters of corn and one hundred suits of clothing, in 
raising sugar and tobacco, as well as the one hundred manufac- 
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turers who, with a like expenditure, prepared ribbons and laces, 
would have their capitals replaced to them by the sacrifice of half 
their products, and would have the other half as a surplus for 
their own expenditure. For is article brought to market there 
would be a profitable vend. [ach class would find that a part of 
the things it produced would replace the whole of the things it 
expended in production. But this is exactly what is meant by 
effectual demand ; and the more accurately we analyse the oper- 
ations of industry and the transactions of the market, the more 
clearly we shall perceive, that while the due proportions are pre- 
served between the quantity of the ingredients of capital and of 
other things, increased production is the one and only cause of ex- 
tended demand.’ 


After this explanation, Col. Torrens has anticipated and 
replied to some objections which may be urged against ‘his 
theory; and particularly that the love of ease is so general 
and predominant a principle in human nature, that men will 
not make a sacrifice of it for the enjoyment of luxuries. Un- 
doubtedly, if the love of ease prevents an increase of produc- 
tion, an increase of effectual demand cannot follow: therefore, 
the theory is not affected by the supposition. A passion for 
accumulating capital converts the effectual demand for luxuries 
into a demand for the necessaries of life. Suppose this pas- 
sion at last to be extinguished by its own excess; it must 
be succeeded either by a desire for luxurious enjoyment, or 
by a love of indolence and ease: in the former case, effectual 
demand will arise for every article which the country has the 
power of producing ; and in the latter, for every article which 
it may have the inclination to produce. Vary our suppositions | 
as we will, increased production, provided that it be duly 
proportioned, (says the author,) is the sole real cause of ex- 
tended demand, and diminished production is the sole real 
cause of contracted demand ; rightly proportioned, they are 
commensurate with each other. 

It cannot fail to be observed that this theory of effectual 
demand, so far from denying the possibility of gluts and re- 
gorgements from an overstocking of the market, at once ac- 
counts for them. Effectual demand is the offer, for any 
commodity, of a greater quantity of the ingredients of capital 
than its production cost; consequently, where a greater quan- 
tity of these ingredients is expended in bringing any com- 
modity to market than the consumers are either able or 
willing to offer in exchange for it, there the supply will be 
excessive in relation to , rt and a glut will be expe- 
rienced. A glut, therefore, may arise from two causes ; first, 
from an erroneous calculation of producers in expending a 
greater quantity of these ingredients in bringing certain com- 
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modities to market than consumers are able or willing to 
give in exchange for them; and, secondly, ‘ from an irregu- 
larity of the seasons, throwing upon the market, without any 
increased expenditure of the ingredients of capital, a greater 
quantity of a commodity than those who have the ordinary 
quantity of these ingredients to offer in exchange are desirous 
of consuming.’ hichever be the cause, the effects of both 
are the same in suspending production and inflicting distress 
on the industrious classes: but, for an illustration of the pre- 
cise manner in which these effects are produced, we must re- 
fer to the volume itself, from page 400. to the conclusion of it. 
The present glut of the products of the earth, if we must use 
the ungracious term, is probably the result of a combination 
of these causes; of an increased expenditure of capital in ob- 
taining them, and of a greater quantity being thrown on the 
market by the abundance of successive harvests. As we have 
very often contended, it is not superabundance which now 
creates distress to the producer, but it is that the mass of 
consumers have not a sufficient quantity of the ingredients of 
capital to offer in exchange for it. ‘Thus it is that supply 
and effectual demand are not in that relation of equality which 
is necessary to give encouragement to future production. 
That it is not superabundance, abstractedly speaking, is de- 
monstrative from the sad fact which stares us in the face, that 
there are hundreds of thousands of indigent individuals in the 
kingdom who have not a sufficiency of the ingredients of 
capital to buy provisions and clothing, cheap as they are. 
‘There is an ample supply of labor in the market: but we 
have already seen that, although commodities furnish a 
demand for labor, labor does not immediately create an 
effectual demand for commodities. 

A superfluity of a particular commodity may occasion a 
general suspension of production, not merely of that commo- 
dity which exists in excess, but of all others. The producers 
of the redundant commodity cannot continue their business 
without an effectual demand for it; and still less are they able 
to purchase and consume the same quantity of other com- 
modities as before. These, therefore, become relatively re- 
dundant, though they are not absolutely increased. If the 
redundance be at first in corn, the producers of the other 
ingredients of capital, being able to replace this main ingre- 
dient with a smaller quantity of their respective articles, make 
great profits as long as corn-growers employ the same capital 
as before : — but, when they can no longer do this, and when 
superfluities become likewise so redundant that the quantity of 
them, which the producers of the undepreciated ingredients 
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of capital might be disposed to receive, is found inadequate to 
purchase the quantity of the ingredients of capital expended 
in bringing them to market, then the undepreciated ingre- 
dients of capital likewise become redundant, and a general 
stagnation prevails through all the channels of industry, 

The redundant supply of a commodity caused by an im- 
provement in the productive powers of industry creates, in- 
deed, a temporary embarrassment : but the disturbed balance 
is very soon adjusted, and the community always derives from 
it the most solid advantages. So, likewise, if a permanent 
improvement in the climate should insure for future times a 
more abundant produce of corn with the same expenditure of 
capital, the distribution of industry would very soon be ac- 
commodated to the new proportion of its productive powers : 
— but a redundant supply of corn occasioned by two or three 
prosperous harvests finds no such principle of adjustment. 
If the growers of corn abandon tillage, and engage in the 
production of clothing and luxuries, a succession of deficient 
harvests may ensue, and render the supply of grain as defec- 
tive as it had been before bountiful; and a deficiency of corn 
is, in fact, a redundancy of all other articles. There is no 
single cause, Col. ‘Torrens observes, which operates so injuri- 
ously on the prosperity of a country as a fluctuating supply 
of corn. If this important ingredient of capital be not in 
some degree steady, it is impossible to preserve that justly pro- 
portioned production which secures for every commodity a 
certain and profitable sale. The ruin of the cultivator in- 
volves that of the proprietor, that of the labourer, and that 
of every class in society except one, which flourishes amid the 
general distress, viz. the money-holder: whose command in 
the market over the necessaries and conveniences of life is in- . 
creased as that of the other classes is diminished. From the 
power of money, therefore, in these circumstances, and the 
eagerness to obtain it, the capitalist will, at first, receive a 
higher rate of interest for his loans: but neither can this state 
of things be permanent; since the continued depression of in- 
dustry and the fall of profits, resulting from a glut, make it im~ 
possible for the borrower to pay a high interest for that which 
yields him an inadequate return. 

Having explained the general principles.of demand and 
supply, and shewn that they afford a satisfactory solution of 
all the important phanomena experienced in the market, Col, 
Torrens concludes with suggesting a few practical rules for 
averting those stagnations of trade, which so frequently 


suspend prosperity before a country has approached the limits 
of her resources. 
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The first thing that the practical statesman should attempt 
is to keep the supply and the price of corn uniform and steady, 
and the means by whieh this may be effected Col. T. explained 
in his ‘* Essay on the External Corn Trade.” — The next 

reat object is to preserve the currency at an uniform value. 
wering its value has a favorable influence on effectual de- 
mand: but it cannot always go on sinking; and its recoil is 
attended with calamities which far more than counterbalance 
the advantages that accompanied its descent. Its restoration, 
after it has ah depreciated, violates the. spirit of all existing 
contracts, and causes an entire derangement of the market. 
‘In sach cases, policy and justice alike require, not that the 
currency should be raised to the level of the ancient standard, 
but that the standard should be lowered to the actual level of 
the currency.’ — A third suggestion is to leave the interest of 
money to find its own level, and entirely to abolish those laws 
against usury which, though intended to protect the borrower, 
inflict on him the most serious inconvenience. — The last rule 
is, to avoid all sudden transitions : 


‘ This, indeed, is a universal principle, and into it the three pre- 
ceding rules may be resolved. With respect to the encourage- 
ment of industry and the progress of wealth, steady and consistent 
legislation, even though it should proceed upon erroneous princi- 
ples, is preferable to a timid and irregular application of the 
soundest theories. Pertinacity in error is less injurious than the 
facility which vacillates between right and wrong. When govern- 
ment pursues a steady and uniform course, industry conforms and 
adapts itself to the existing system; and though the quantity of 
wealth produced is less than it would be under a more enlightened 
policy, yet the supply of commodities is so proportioned as to en- 
sure a ready and profitable vend for whatever may be brought to 
market. But when governments resort to temporary expedients — 
when they attempt to legislate for each particular occurrence, and 
interfere with the existing system before they have a sufficient ac- 
quaintance with the general principles to erect a better in its stead, 
then the calculations of the producer are confounded, and com- 
modities can no longer be brought to market in that just propor- 
tion which ensures effectual demand. In economics as in medicine, 
the regular practitioner, when he does not clearly see his way, 
will be disposed to leave nature to herself ; while the empiric re- 
sorts on every occasion to active and pernicious nostrums, and 
thus aggravates the disorder he ignorantly attempts to cure.’ 


We have thus endeavored to present our readers, in as 
small a compass as we could, with a sketch of the theories on 
various topics connected with political economy which are de- 
veloped in this volume. Like most writers on the subject, the 
author does not seem sufficiently aware of the practical ob- 
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into another; and they all speak about the rate of profits 
being necessarily the same in different employments of capital, 
because of the imperious law of competition, as if there was 
no trouble in carrying it into execution. — Confining wealth, 
in his definition of it, to material objects, Col. Torrens 
must in the same manner confine his definition of capital. 
Material capital, we know, may often be advantageously 
diverted from one channel to another: but men never 
seek so to divert it till it has already begun to waste; 
and, with regard to cultivators at the present moment, the 
channels in which their capitals did flow are now dried up: 
they have long been flowing over a bed of sand, which has at 
last absorbed them. Comprehending under the term Capital, 
however, the accumulated labor of the intellect, — science, 
skill, imagination, and invention, — these creations of the 
brain at all events are not easily transferable from channel to 
channel; and we must say that there is something insufferably 
galling and offensive to the present race of practical farmers, 
who have passed their lives in the operations of the field and 
who have sunken their capitals in the soil, to be told that they 
must now transfer their labor to the loom, and withdraw their 
capitals from an unprofitable employment! Such, however, is 
not the language used by Col. Torrens, whose work is possessed 
of very great merit ; and we shall look with impatience for the 
Appendix, in which the principleypropounded #mit are to be 
applied to the existing circumstances of the country. 





Art. VI. An Itinerary of Provence and the Rhone, made durin 
the Year 1819. By John Hughes, A.M. of Oriel College, Ox- 


ford. With Etchings by the Author. 8vo. pp. 293. 12s. 
Boards. Cawthorn. 1822. 


ym journal is unquestionably the production of a cultivated 
mind; and Mr. Hughes has executed all that he under- 
took, by furnishing a portable companion for persons visiting 
the country which he describes. ‘Those who travel the same 
road will be grateful to him for his specification of the pence 
where good accommodations are to be expected : for, ~“ 
philosophy may affect to despise the trivial circumstances of a 
comfortable inn and a plentiful meal, yet, as every thing is 
seen through the medium of present associations and under 
the influence of immediate feelings, the most picturesque land- 
scapes and the most enchanting scenery are divested of half 
their charms, when they are contemplated by travellers who 
have just arisen sleepless from a bed in which they have been 
harassed by vermin, or unrefreshed by a repast furnished a 
those 
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those lony negative bills of fare which are so frequent at the 
hotels and auberges of the Continent. 

The work also has another merit; that of not being a 
compilation, in which every thing has been taken on trust 
from other books. Yet this circumstance has rendered it in 
some degree imperfect; and it would have been better if 
Mr. Hughes had referred to writers from whom more detailed 
information might have been collected. He has given a lively 
and agreeable sketch: but his book would have been more 
useful if it had supplied us with references to, or occasional 
extracts from, Millin and other authors, whom he has himself 
evidently consulted, and whom he presupposes to have been 
consulted by his readers. ‘This, however, is a defect which is 
amply compensated by the good humor and vivacity, as well 
as the taste and observation, which are displayed in every 
page of the volume. 

Mr. Hughes proceeded from Paris to Lyons by Rochepot, 
where he embarked on a coche d’eau, one of those convenient 
vessels by which the Saone is navigated. The following 
description of a French repast at ‘Trevoux near Lyons is ac- 
curate and lively : 


‘ At noon we stopped to breakfast, or rather dine, at Trevoux. 
Here the Beaujolois hills (or, at least, a range which runs in an 
uniform line with them) recede, and conduct the eye to a distant 
vista of higher mountains, toward the south; while, to the left, 
the river takes a sudden turn among the steep but cultivated sides 
of the Limonais. This curve brought us all at once upon such a 
green sunny nook, as might have served for the hermitage of Alex- 
ander Selkirk, in the island of Juan Fernandez; in the centre of 
which stands Trevoux, crowned by the ruins of an old castle, and 
overlooking the beautifully fertile valley which skirts the foot of 
the Limonais hills. From its situation, and the form and disposi- 
tion of its houses, piled tier above tier to the top of a woody bank, 
Trevoux affords a perfect idea of a little Tuscan town. The Hétel 
du Sauvage, and the Hotel de ?’ Europe, are equally well frequent- 
ed ; and, like Oxford pastry-cooks, take care to employ the fair 
sex as sign-posts to their good cheer. Each inn has its couple of 
waiting-maids stationed at the water-side, in the costume of shep- 
herdesses at Sadler’s Wells, full of petits soins and agrémens, and 


loud in the praises of their respective hotels. By these pertina- 


cious damsels every passenger ‘Is sure to be dragged to and fro in 


.a state of laughing perplexity, like Garrick, contended for by the 


tragic and comic muse, in Sir Joshua’s well-known picture; nor 
do their persecutions cease, till all are safely housed. We went to 
the Hétel de l’ Europe, whose table may be supposed not deficient 
in goodness and variety, from the specimen of one man’s dinner 
eaten there. I shall enumerate its particulars, without attempting 
to decide on the question so often canvassed, whether our neigh- 
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bours do not exceed us in versatility and capacity of stomach. 
Our young Falstaff, then, (for it was he. of whom I speak,) ate of 
soup, bouilli, fricandeau, pigeon, boeuf piquée, salad, mutton 
cutlets, spinach stewed richly, cold asparagus with oil and vinegar, 
a roti, cold pike and cresses, sweetmeat tart, larded sweetbreads, 
haricots blancs au jus, a pasty of eggs and rich gravy, cheese, 
baked pears, two custards, two apples, biscuits and sweet cakes. 
Such was the order and quality of his repast, which I registered 
during the first leisure moment, and which is faithfully reported ; 
and, be it recollected, that he did not confine himself to a mere 
taste of any one dish. Perhaps I may be borne out by the expe- 
rience of those who have had the patience to sit out an old Pari- 
sian gourmand, by the help of coffee and newspapers, and observed 
him employed corporeally and mentally for nearly two hours, 
digesting and discriminating, with the carte in one hand, and his 
fork in the other. The solemn concentration of mind displayed 
by many of these personages is worthy of the pencil of Bunbury ; 
and though French caricaturists have done no more than justice 
to our guttling Bob Fudges, I question whether they would not 
find subjects of greater science and physical powers among their 
own countrymen. On our return to the coche d’eau, our fat com- 
panion lighted his cigar, and hastened to lie down in the cabin, 
observing, “ Il faut que je me repose un peu, pour faire ma diges- 
tion ;” and Monsieur C., instead of leaving him quietly in his 
state of torpidity, like a boa refreshed with raw buffalo, began to 
argue with us on the superior nicety of the French in eating. 
“* Nous aimons les mets plus delicats que vous autres,” quoth he ; 
at which we laughed, and pointed to the cabin. We found, upon 
explanation, however, that Mons.C., though well-informed in gene- 
ral upon the subject of English customs, entertained an idea not 
uncommon in France, viz. that we always despatch the whole of 
those hospitable haunches and sirloins, which appear at an English 
table, at one and the same sitting: with this notion, his observ- 


ation was certainly natural enough.’ 


We select also the author’s observations on the French taste 
for the picturesque, in which we heartily concur with him. 
The gardens in the south of France still retain the gloomy 
embellishments and sombre regularities of Le Notre. 


‘ For the good taste displayed by the rich Lyonnais in their 
villas and gardens, which began to peep upon us at every step, I 
cannot in truth say much; but our French companions, who had 
overlooked the merely natural beauties of the country, found 
much to commend in these little vagaries of art. A lively bour- 
geoise, on whom we stumbled the next day behind the counter of 
a glove-shop, ran up, open-mouthed, to explain to us the beauties 
of one of their show spots, in view of which a sudden turn of the 
river was just bringing us. A conspicuous inscription on a large 
vulgar-looking house painted red and yellow, informed us that it 
was styled the ‘* Hermitage du Mont d'Or.” In the space of not 

quite 
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quite an acre of ground, on the side of a wooded hill, of the 
highest natural loveliness, the proprietor had contrived to commit 
a host of the most outrageous and fantastical absurdities, which 
were hailed with a smile from Mons. C., and a burst of approbation 
from the rest of the party. At the top of the hill were four scat- 
tered pillars of different diminutive forms, with gilt balustrades ; 
all painted with gaudy colours, and none large enough for a mo- 
derate tea-garden, or sufficiently solid to have resisted the point- 
blank stagger of a drunken man. Lower down were two holes in 
the rock, which, from their size and appearance, I should have 
taken for a rabbit-burrow and a badger’s earth, but for'the young 
lady’s joyous exclamation —‘ Ah! voila les hermitages. Mes- 
sieurs, tly a deux hermites la-dedans.” —‘* A la bonne heure, Made- 
moiselle ; ils sont vivans, sans doute.” —‘* Mais pour cela — pas 
‘absolument — c'est que — ils sont de cire, voyez vous, mais d'une 
beauté! ah, c'est une chose a voir!” Then came an inclosure so 
thickly studded with pillars of different sizes, as to resemble a Ma- 
hometan burying ground. ‘“ Vous y trowverez des inscriptions de 
toute espéce, et la vous voyez la colonne de Trajan.” This was a 
wooden obelisk about ten feet high, painted white, at the base of 
which RoME was written in large black letters, occupying the 
whole of one side. Immediately above the house stood a small 
wooden building, with a red and white dome, and pillars and win- 
dows painted on the sides. The name CosmorAma, which took 
up half the height of the side fronting us, still left us in doubt as 
to its use or intention; and our fair cicerone could no more ex- 
plain the nature of her favourite building, than Bardolph could the 
meaning of the word “ accommodate.” ‘ Eh, Monsieur, c'est ce 
qu'on appelle Cosmorama ; je ne saurois vous dire précisément ; 
peut-étre il y a des bétes sauvages ; — ou — quelque chose de gentil, 
voyez vous — mais enfin c'est un Cosmorama.” — “ Mais voila, ce 
qui est vraiment joli,” resounded on all sides ; and so general and 
; good-humoured was their admiration of this rickety bauble, that 
we did our best to acquiesce in it. After all, we could admire, 
without any breach of sincerity, the natural beauties of this spot, 
which very much resembles the more open parts of the glen where 
Matlock is situated, and which all these abominations could not 
entirely deface. How to account for this perversion of eye in a 
eople of sensibility and taste, I am rather at a loss; but this last 
is by no means a singular instance. ‘* Bientét vous allez sortir de 
ces tristes bois,’ compassionately observed a very gentleman-like 
officer, with whom we had fallen in during a stage of beautiful 
forest-scenery ; and not a soul in a voiture which breakfasted in 
the salle 2 manger at Rochepot could understand why we stopped 
to admire the distant prospect of the Alps. Not to multiply 
instances of the indifference to the beauties of simple nature, 
which will, I think, be allowed to exist in the French, as contrasted 
with ourselves,,I am inclined to extend the line of distinction still 
farther, and to affirm, that this deficiency in taste appears gene- 
rally to distinguish the Teutonic from the Southern blood. It is 
no exaggeration to say, that for one French or Italian traveller in 
1] Switzer- 
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Switzerland, twenty English or ten Germans may be reckoned. 
The French taste in landscape-gardening is well known, and that 
of the Italians * is but a shade or two better: witness the detest- 
able baby-house with which they have defaced one of the finest 
scenes in the world, and which they distinguish, par excellence, as 
the Isola Bella; to say nothing of a host of similar instances, as 
contrasted with our own Longleat and Rydal Park. 

‘ The fairest account of the matter, perhaps, is, that this infe- 
riority in one branch of taste may result from a difference of tem- 
perament in our lively southern neighbours, which, in other 
respects, has its advantages. Restless, acute, and loquacious, 
they delight more naturally in those objects which remind them 
of the “ busy hum of men:” and, whatever the force of circum- 
stances may have effected in particular cases, it may be safely 
asserted that the diplomatist and man of the world is the indige- 
nous growth of France and Italy, while the powers of abstraction 
and meditation exist more naturally in English and German minds, 
inducing the love of solitary nature.’ 


It was inconsistent with the limits assigned by Mr. Hughes 
to his work to attempt a minute account of Lyons: but we 
believe that every reader will partake in the virtuous indig- 
nation with which he makes a passing mention of the atroci- 
ties committed there during the reign of terror. 

The author’s route was through Orange and Avignon ; 
and having given a tolerably accurate picture of Mont Ventou, 
to the magnificence of which, however, he does not perhaps 
render adequate justice, he thus describes the celebrated arch of 
Orange, built in commemoration of Marius’s victory over the 
Cimbri; a remnant of antiquity which has been unaccount- 
ably overlooked by many travellers. We think, therefore, 
that we need not apologize for quoting the passage. 


‘ The approach to this celebrated arch is marked by an avenue 
of Lombardy poplars, which line the high road. The classical 
and sombre stone pine, which gives so‘striking an effect to the 
tomb of the Scipios (as it is styled) near Tarragona, would have 
been more in character as an accompaniment to this proud monu- 
ment also; but since the days of Alpheus + and his red silk stock- 





‘ * The characteristic beauties of Italy are no proof of the pic- 
turesque taste of the Italians themselves, as planners and archi- 
tects. The commanding situation of their villages, and the small 
proportion of window to wall, are circumstanees favourable to 
landscape, but intended merely as the means of catching and 
retaining cool air. Their classical ruins are preserved as a source 
of pride and profit, and the natural features of the country cannot 
be altered.’ 

‘ + See the Spectator.’ 
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ings, the taste for quelque chose de gentil has cree | poisoned 
those classical associations of which the French are so fond. The 

rave Patavinian is still designated by the tom-tit appellation of 
Tite Live ; and the majestic arch, whose history would have been 
so well illustrated by his lost annals, is tricked out with a Poplar 
avenue, like a summer-house on Clapham-common. The towns- 
men of Orange, however, deserve credit for the substantial style 
in which they have repaired one end of it, to prevent farther dila- 

idation, and for the manner in which the road is diverted from it 
on both sides in a handsome sweep, leaving a green space in the 
middle, in which the arch stands. We returned to it immediatel 
after breakfast, and our second impressions were fully equal to the 
first. As a work of art, it is certainly worthy of one of the 
proudest places in the Campo Vaccino, though of course its effect 
is more striking in the neighbourhood * of the victory which it 
commemorates. The bas relief on the side facing Orange would 
not be unworthy of a place between the well-known statues of 
Dacian captives, which ornament the arch of Constantine. Differ- 
ent as were their respective zras, the stern thoughtful dignity of 
the barbarian chiefs, and the spirit which animates 





6¢ The fiery mass 
Of living valour, rolling on the foe,” 


as represented in the battle of Marius, appear to have been con- 
ceived by the same powerful mind, and embodied by the same 
master hand. The same chastened energy and unaffected great- 
ness of design which characterize the poetry of Milton, the 
painting of Michael Angelo, and the music of Handel, are conspi- 
cuous in both. The bas relief which I have mentioned forms the 
principal ornament of the arch; but the trophies, the rostra, &c. 
which appear in other parts, are in a style of simple and soldier- 
like grandeur, corresponding with its character and the achieve- 
ment which it commemorates. I do not pretend to consider this 
monument as comparable on the whole to the arch of Constantine; 
but still it is of a very different school of art from that which 
produced the arch of Severus. On the bas relief representing 
Marius’s victory, one might fancy the most high born and athletic 
of Achilles’s Myrmidons in the full “ tug of war;” whereas the 
swarms of crawling pigmies which burlesque the triumph of Seve- 
rus might be supposed the original Myrmidon rabble, just hatch- 
ed, as the fable reports, from their native ant-hills, and basking in 
the sun like so many tadpoles. 

‘ The Roman colony of Orange, to judge from the relative posi- 
tiens of the arch and circus, must have been very considerable, 
and have occupied a far larger space than the present.town. The 
arch stands detached from its entrance, as I mentioned, on the 
Lyons side, and the circus at the extreme end, in the direction of 
Avignon; yet the former we may suppose to have joined on to the 


_ 





‘ * Marius’s victory is said to have been gained near Aix (Aque 
Seeetize.)’ 
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ancient town, and the latter to have stood in the same central 
position which the Colosseum occupied in Rome. Of the Circus 
nothing now remains but the chord of the semicircle, or, to express 
it more familiarly, the straight line of the D figure, in which it 
was built. As far as I could guess, from pacing the length of this 
enormous wall, encumbered and buttressed as it was by dirty 
shops, it is in length nearly or quite a hundred yards, and of a 
height proportionate. The point of view from which it appears to 
the most advantage is on the road to Avignon, about two or three 
furlongs out of the town. When viewed in this direction, it 
stands with the commanding air of a grim old Roman ghost 
among a group of men of the present day ; forming, by its black- 
ness and colossal scale of proportions, a striking contrast to every 
thing around it, and overtopping houses, church-tower, and every 
thing near, excepting a circular hill at the foot of which it stands. 
The latter is marked as the position of the ancient Roman citadel 
by the remains of tower and wall, half imbedded in turf, which 
surround it : and one veteran bastion still stands firm and unbroken, 
in a position facing the Circus, its companion through the silent 
and ruinous lapse of so many centuries. Without the affectation 
of decrying well-known and celebrated monuments of antiquity, 
or the wish to put any thing really in comparison with the ruins of 
ancient Rome, i must still own, that the unexpected view which I 
caught of the citadel and Circus from this position realized more 
strongly to my mind the august conceptions so well expressed in 
Childe Harold, than any view in Rome itself, hardly excepting the 
Colosseum. 
** O’er each mouldering tower 
Dim with the mist of years, grey flits the shade of power.”’ 


On ascending Mont Don near Avignon, a new and splen- 
did crucifix, lately erected at the expence of the mission of 
1819, suggests a series of reflections to Mr. Hughes, in which 
we do not concur with him. We cannot enter at large into 
the question whether this celebrated mission, which has ex- 
cited so much tumult and alarm at Paris and in other parts 
of France, be a mere political manceuvre to strengthen the 
hands of government by calling in the aid of superstition, or 
a sincere and bond fide attempt to awaken the dormant spirit 
of religion, which during the Revolution had become almost 
forgotten and obsolete: but we cannot forbear to remark that 
the mummeries and absurdities of the Catholic system, which 
it is well known had fallen into contempt even among that part 
of the French population who still adhered to their original 
faith, and shrunk back with horror from absolute infidelity or 
impiety, are but a sorry remedy for religious indifference, — It 
has been the wretched policy of the Bourbons to make the 
most aukward attempts to ante-date, as it were, the mind of 
France, and this appears to us to be one of them. Mr. 

Rev. Nov. 1822. T Hughes, 
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Hughes, deriving his information from a fanatical pamphlet 
published at Avignon, expatiates on the astonishing effects 
produced by the eloquence of the Missionaries: but did they 
address themselves to the consciences of the brutal murderers 
of the unfortunate Brune *, who had been so recently assas- 
sinated by the very persons who must have formed their 
auditory ? or did they ever rebuke the religious bigotry and 
political hatred which had just broken out, and even yet sub- 
sists, in the south of France, against the Protestants? This, 
we conceive, would have been a discipline infinitely more 
salutary than the processions of penitents, the vows, the 
penances, and the donatives, which seem at present to be the 
only observable fruits of the zeal of these Missionaries among 
their fanatical followers. 


We subjoin the traveller’s short description of the Pont du 
Gard : 


_ ©The Pont du Gard, which we were not long in visiting, is seen 
to the greatest advantage on the side on which we approached it 
from the inn. The deep mountain-glen, inhabited only by goats, 
whose entrance it crosses from cliff to cliff, forms a striking back- 
ground, and serves as a measure to the height of the colossal 
arches which appear to grow naturally, as it were, out of the gray 
rocks on which they rest. There is certainly something more 
poetical in the stern and simple style of architecture of which 
this noble aqueduct is a specimen, than in the more florid and 
graceful school of art. The latter speaks more to the eye, but 
the former to the mind, possessing a superiority analogous to that 
which the great style of painting (as it is termed) boasts over the 
florid and ornamental Venetian school. Our own Stonehenge is 
too much, perhaps, in the rude extreme of this branch of archi- - 
tecture to be quoted as a favourable instance of it; but few per- 
sons can come suddenly in sight of Stonehenge on a misty da 

without being struck by its peculiar effect ; and the Pont du Gard, 
placed in as lonely a situation, exhibits materials almost as gigan- 
tic in detail, and knit into a towering mass which seems to require 
no less force than an earthquake, or a battery of cannon, to 
change the position of a single stone. A large and solid bridge, 
which has been built against it by the states of Languedoc, ap- 
pears by comparison to shrink into insignificance, and shelter itself 
behind the old Roman arches, the lower tier of which, eleven in 
number, overtop it in height by about three-fifths. The span of 
the largest arch is about 78 feet, of the other ten, 66 each: and 
they are surmounted by a row of thirty-five smaller arches. With 
the exception of two or three of these last, the whole fabric is 
complete, and, if unmolested, appears likely to witness more 





* He was vaguely suspected By the royalists of having been 
accessary to the murder of the Princesse de Lamballe. 
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changes of language and dynasty than it has already done. I do 
not know that the mind is ever more impressed with the idea of 
Roman power and greatness, than by contemplating such struc- 
tures as these, erected for subordinate purposes at a distance from 
the main seat of empire. It is like discovering a broken hand or 
foot of the Colossus of Rhodes, and estimating in imagination the 
height and bulk of the whole statue from the size of its enormous 
extremities.’ 


At Nismes, the celebrated Maison Carrée, the Temple of 
Diana, the Arena, a theatre erroneously supposed by Mr. 
Hughes to be nearly equal to the Coliseum in dimension, the 
antient Baths, and the Pharos, are rapidly noticed: but we 
have room only for his description of the ruins near St. Remy, 
and with this extract we must close our article: 


‘ May 21.— We were tempted by a beautiful morning to rise 
somewhat before four o’clock, in order to visit the Roman ruins 
near this place, before our departure for Orgon. A walk of ten 
minutes conducted us up a gentle terrace on which they were 
situated, and which rises between the town and the fantastic hills 
we had remarked the day before. Having heard but little of these 
classical remains, we were most agreeably surprised to find them 


in such perfect preservation, and so beautiful in themselves. They 


consist of a mausoleum and an arch, which stand within a few 
yards of each other, and appear to have formed the principal ob- 
jects in a public square or place; the area of which is evidently 
marked out by a row of solid stone seats, well adapted for the 
accommodation of gazers at these beautiful gems. The arch has 
suffered the most decay of the two: or rather, it most exhibits 
the effects of violence ; for the unmutilated parts are as sharp and 
bold as if fresh from the hand of the sculptor. The human 
figures on each side have suffered the most, either perhaps from 
some party-commotion of past ages, or the same wanton propen- 
sity which leads man to disfigure his fellow-creature’s image in 
preference to any other work of art; and to which we owe the de- 
molition of André and Washington’s heads in Westminster Abbey. 
The fretted compartments in the inside, and the border which 
surrounds the bend of the arch, are in the highest preservation. 
The latter represents clusters of grapes, olives, figs, and pome- 
granates with the accuracy of a miniature, and in a free and natu- 
ral style. One of the pomegranates was represented as ripe and 
cracking, and every seed distinctly expressed. The mausoleum is, 
I should venture to say, a building perfectly unique in its way, as 
a remnant of antiquity; and hevelbice more difficult to describe by 
a recurrence to any known work of art. I cannot better, how- 
ever, describe its effect on the mind than by saying, that it ought 
to be removed to Pompeii in company with the arch. It is cer- 
tainly superior, as a work of art, to any thing yet discovered in 
that singular place ; while it possesses the same indescribable do- 
mestic character which seems to bring you back to the business 
and bosoms of the ancients, in a manner which nothing at Rome 
T 2 can 
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can do. As far as I could judge by the eye, it is from forty to 
fifty feet in height. An open circular lanthorn of ten Corinthian 
pillars, surmounted by a conical roof of stone, and containing two 
standing figures, rests on a square base, presenting an open arch 
on each side, which is in its turn supported by a solid pedestal, 
exhibiting on each of its four sides a bas relief corresponding to 
the respective arch. There is great spirit and fine grouping in the 
bas reliefs, which represent battles of cavalry and infantry. The 
standing figures, before mentioned, towhose honour the mausoleum 
may be supposed to have been erected, are in the civil garb : and 
there is an ease and repose in their attitudes, corresponding with 
the grave, calm expression of the heads, of which necessary appen- 
dage the merciless French Itineraire has guillotined them without 
warrant. The colour of the freestone of which it is built is as 
fresh as that of the castle of Tarascon. The building is construct- 
ed with a thorough knowledge of what the human eye requires, 
tapering and becoming more light towards its conical top. It is 
also of size sufficient for all purposes of effect, though not too 
large for a private monument. ‘The situation in which these 
relics stand is sufficient to add beauty to objects of less merit. 
They are placed, as I mentioned, on a cultivated rising ground, at 
the foot of the wild gray rocks which ran parallel to the former 
day’s route, and which assume from this spot a more castellated 
appearance than when viewed from the road. On the other side a 
fine and boundless view opens into the great plain of Avignon and 
the Rhone, almost perplexing to the eye by its variety and num- 
ber of objects: in which we distinguished Avignon itself, and 
Mont Ventou many leagues behind it, rising in height apparently 
undiminished, with light hazy clouds sailing along its middle, and 
backed by the wild Dauphiné mountains near Chateau Grignan. 
We could also distinguish Beaucaire, Tarascon, and a large part of 
the former day’s route, to the extreme left; and the right opened 
into various vistas of the hilly country which we had to cross in our 
road to Marseilles. —Thewhole scenewas lighted up and perfumed by 
the effects of the shower of rain which had fallen in the night, and 
without which a summer-landscape in this country is a dusty mass 
oppressive to the eyes. ‘The thyme and lavender on which we sat, 
and the mulberries and standard-peaches which shaded us, seemed, 
as well as the vineyards, to be actually growing; and the catching 
lights were thrown in such a manner, as to make every distant ob- 
ject successively distinct. After a couple of hours’ survey, we took 


leave of the ancient Glanum Livii, convinced that we had as yet 


seen nothing more perfect in its way than their tout enseméle, 
when combined with the surrounding scenery.’ 


The etchings are the slightest and most unsatisfactory em- 
bellishments that we have lately seen prefixed to any book : 
but a separate publication of more finished drawings and 
engravings, in illustration of this Itinerary, is advertized at 
the end as in preparation. The plates are to be thirty in 
number, executed in the line-manner by Messrs. Cook and 
Mr. Allen. 
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Art. VII. Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of 
London, for the Year 1822, Part I. 4to. pp. 266., and 
299 Plates. 2/7. sewed. Nicol and Son. 


Astronomy, Puitosopny, &c. 


HE Bakerian Lecture. An Account of Experiments to 

determine the Amount of the Dip of the Magnetic Needle 
in London, in August, 1821; with Remarks on the Instruments 
which are usually employed in such Determinations. By Captain 
Sabine, of the Artillery. — The great attention which, in late 
years, has been paid to the science of magnetism, and the 
near approach that has now been made towards a complete 
developement of the laws of this hitherto mysterious power, 
render it important that we should possess more accurate 
data than we have yet had of the several changes to which 
the inclination and declination of the magnetic needle are 
subject; for which purpose more accurate instruments, and 
better means of observation, than those at present employed, 
are indispensably necessary. ‘The horizontal needle, when 
carefully constructed, is perhaps as perfect as we can desire, 
the only impediment to its correct action being the friction on 
the point of support; which, however, by means of a carefully 
polished agate cap, and a fine steel point, is so far reduced 
(the needle itself being made as light as it can be consistently 
with its length) that it will during a succession of trials return 
to the same point of bearing with considerable precision, and 
thus indicate with sufficient certainty the plane of the mag- 
netic meridian. 

Besides the accurate determination of the plane of the mag- 
netic meridian, however, we have constantly occasion to know 
also the natural line of magnetic direction; which, it is well 
ascertained, is at this time in London inclined to the plane of 
the horizon at an angle exceeding 70°, and which angle in- 
creases, as we proceed northwards, till the natural direction 
of the needle is vertical: while in proceeding southwards it 
decreases till the needle becomes horizontal, then dips again in 
the opposite direction, viz. to the south, and ultimately again 
becomes vertical. The instrument by which observations of 
this kind are made is called a dipping needle; and it has 
even been known to be exceedingly uncertain in its action, 
notwithstanding that it has engaged the attention of many 
eminent artists: a succession of observations, even with the ~ 
best instruments, being liable to differences of 10' or 20). 
Consequently, some uncertainty has always attended this kind 
of results and determination. 

The object of the present paper is to explain the construc- 
tion of a dipping needle on a somewhat different principle, by 
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which the dip itself is not actually exhibited, but is to be 
computed from the observed results. Capt. S. observes : 


‘ The needle is a parallelopipedon of eleven inches and a half 
in length, four-tenths in breadth, and one-twentieth in thickness ; 
the ends are rounded; and a line marked on the face of the 
needle, passing through the centre to the extremities, answers the 
purpose of an index. 

‘ The cylindrical axis on which the needle revolves is of belk 
metal, terminated, where it rests on the agate planes, by cylinders 
of less diameter ; the finer these terminations are made, so long as 
they do not bend with the weight of the needle, the more accurate 
will be the oscillations; small grooves in the thicker part of the 
axis receive the Y’s, which raise and lower the needle on its sup- 
ports, and ensure that the same parts of the axis rest in each ob- 
servation on the planes. 

‘ A small brass sphere traverses on a steel screw, inserted in 
the lower edge of the needle, as nearly as possible in the perpen- 
dicular to the index-line passing through the axis of motion; by 
this mechanism, the centre of gravity of the needle, with the 
screw and sphere, may be made to fall more or less below the axis 
of motion, according as the sphere is screwed nearer to or more 
distant from the needle, and according as spheres of greater or 
less diameter are employed. 

‘ The object proposed in thus separating the centres of motion 
and gravity, is to give to the needle a force arising from its own 
weight to assist that of magnetism in overcoming the inequalities 
of the axis, and thus to cause the needle to return, after oscilla- 
tion, with more certaiaty to the same point of the divided limb, 
than it would do were the centres strictly coincident. 

‘ The centres of motion and of gravity not coinciding, the po- 
sition which the needle assumes, when placed in the magnetic 
meridian, is not that of the dip: but the dip is deducible, by an 
easy calculation, from observations made with such a needle, 
according to the following directions. 

‘ If the needle has been carefully made, and the screw inserted 
truly as described, the centres of motion and of gravity will be 
disposed as in the lever of a balance, when a right line joining 
them will be a perpendicular to the horizontal passing through the 
extremities (or to the index-line); this condition is not indeed a 
necessary one, but it is desirable to be accomplished, because it 
shortens the observations, as well as the calculation, from whence 
the dip is deduced; its fulfilment may be ascertained with great 
precision by placing the needle on the agate planes before mag- 
netism is imparted to it, and observing whether it returns to a 
horizontal direction, after oscillation in each position of the axis ; 
if it does not, it may be made to do so at this time with no great 
trouble.’ 


When a needle is accurately adjusted in the manner above 
described, two observations are sufficient for determining the 


dip; the one being made with the face of the instrument to 
the 
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the east, and the other with the face to the west: the mean of 
the cotangents of the angles thus obtained being equal to the 
cotangent of the dip.— The needle in this case owes its 
direction to two forces; viz. grayity acting on the balance- 
weight in a vertical line, and the powers of magnetism in the 
natural direction of the dip. Let W denote the power of the 
former, and M that of the latter; let also F be the angle ob- 
served when the weight is below the axis, and f when it is 
above, as shewn by the two observations; and let d be the 
angle of the dip sought. ‘Then, from the obvious principles 
of mechanics, 


Wsin. ff = Msin. (d—f) 
Wsn. F = M sin. (F—d) 
sin. (d—/f) sin. (F'—d) 
a. sin. F’ 
Whence is easily deduced 
cotan.d = 4 (cot. F+cot. /f) 


as stated in the proposition. 

Another method of determining the dip, from approximate 
observations on it, is by counting the number of vibrations 
which such a needle makes when in the plane of the meridian, 
and when perpendicular to that plane; and a third, by count- 
ing the vibrations in the meridian in both cases, but in one 
instance using the needle in its dipping position, and then in 
a horizontal position like the common compass. ‘The former 
method was suggested by Laplace, and the latter by Captain 
Sabine himself; the needle and the mode of adjustment first 
described being due to Professor Meyer. 

Captain Sabine used all the three methods, and the mean 
results are extremely satisfactory, viz. 


° / 
By 10 experiments with Meyer’s needle, dip = 70 02.9 
By Laplace’s method, - - — 70 04 
By Captain Sabine’s mode, - = - — 70 02.6 





Mean - 70 03 








We may therefore rely on this as exhibiting very nearly 
the actual dip in London for August, 1821; and a similar 
course of accurate experiments, made in different parts of the 
globe, and at different periods, could not fail to furnish such 
data as would in all probability establish the theory of terres- 
trial magnetism, on a basis nearly as certain as that of any 


other branch of natural philosophy. 
T 4 On 
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On the Concentric Adjustment of a Triple Olject-glass. By 
William Hyde Wollaston, M.D. — This article depends so 
much on the illustrations furnished by figures and diagrams, 
that we cannot attempt to explain its object without them. 

Extract of a Letter from Captain Basil Hall, R. N., to Dr. 
Wollaston, containing Observations of a Comet seen at Valpa- 
raiso. — These observations, which were made from April 8. 
1821, to the 3d of May, and were thirteen in number, were 
taken by Captain Hall, assisted by Lieut. William Robertson, 
and Mr. Henry Foster, midshipman, a very ingenious officer, 
and a most excellent and accurate observer; whose merits 
and long service in his present rank deserve the early atten- 
tion of those to whom promotion belongs. ‘The comet, we are 
told, was always so near the horizon betore it became visible, 
that on no evening, during the whole month in which it was 
observed, could its right ascension and declination be mea- 
sured more than once : 





‘ On its first appearance, the comet was of a dull white colour: | 
the tail seemed to be split, or to have a dark streak between its 
sides. On the second evening, the tail subtended an angle of 7°, 
reaching to p Ceti: the northern part of the tail was the longest. 

On the third, the appearance was much the same. It was hid till 
the seventh by clouds: the tail then appeared shorter, and the 
nucleus less bright; changes which at the time were ascribed to 
the interference of the moon’s light ; but which, I think, must have 
arisen from the increased distance of the comet. The tail at first 
was nearly at right angles to the horizon, but at each succeeding 
night it inclined more to the south. The time of its appearance 
was always very short, and that time was generally occupied with 
the adjustment of the micrometer, so that I was not enabled to 
draw it so frequently as I could have wished ; but the few accom- 
panying sketches will give some idea of its appearance. U~ 


Elements of Captain Hall’s Comet. By J. Brinkley, D.D. 
Andrews Professor of Astronomy in the University of Dublin. 
— At the time when Dr. Brinkley first laid this paper before 
the Royal Society, he was not aware that the comet had been 
observed in Europe, and his elements of it were drawn wholly 
from the observations furnished by Captain Hall? From 
them he deduced that the inclination of its orbit was 106° 44", 
and its perihelion distance .093 ; and from these circumstances 
he was led to conjecture that it might be the same comet 
which was visible in 1593, and had been computed by Lacaille. 
It appears, however, that the comet had been seen by several 
astronomers in Europe before it passed its perihelion; and 
that the above elements required correction by comparison 
with these European results. Dr. Brinkley remarks in a note: 


‘ The - 
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‘ The computations relative to the comet observed by Captain 
Hall were finished in the middle of October last, and the results 
immediately sent to London for the purpose of being laid before 
the Royal Society. The second part of the Transactions for 
1821 did not reach me till after the communication had been read 
at the Royal Society. In that second part, I was much surprised 
to find the elements of the same comet computed by Mr. Rumker, 
from the observations made by Dr. Olbers, before the passage 
throtgh perihelion. 

‘ Subsequently, the ‘“ Conn. des Tems,” for 1824, reached me, 
which contains Observations made at Paris, and Elements by M. 
Nicollet ; also a notice of the comet having been observed in se- 
veral places of Europe. It certainly is highly creditable to those 
observers who discovered, under very difficult circumstances, the 
comet in its approach to the sun. 

‘ By the addition of Captain Hall’s observations after the pas- 
sage through perihelion, we are enabled to obtain very exact 
elements. 

‘ The errors of my Elements, when applied to observations be- 
fore perihelion, and the errors of Mr. Rumker’s and of M. Nicol- 
let’s Elements, when applied to Captain Hall’s observations after 
perihelion, are considerable. 

‘ Therefore, I have farther corrected my Elements, by using Dr. 
Olbers’ observations of January 30. with those of Captain Hall of 
April 8. and May 3. 

‘ The new elements (C) are perihelion distance ,091677. 


Time of passage froreh} March 21. i 11 48 econ time 


perihelion -— = Greenwich, 
Inclination - - - 13 3% 53 
Node - - - 48 42 18 
Place of perihelion : - 239 30 33. 


Motion retrograde.’ 


These circumstances shew the great difficulty of making a 
correct determination of a comet’s orbit; and what liberty we 
may allow ourselves in comparing the elements of different 
comets, with the view of establishing their identity. Between 
January 21. and May 3. this comet described above 300° 
about the Sun; consequently, (says Dr. B.) as a parabola re- 
presents the orbit with so much exactness, it follows that the 
period of its revolution must be very considerable. . 

A Letter from John Pond, Esq., Astronomer Royal, to Sir 
Humphry Davy, Bart., President of the Royal Society, relative 
to a Derangement in the Mural Circle at the Rayal Observatory, 
— Certain discrepancies having been detected in the observ- 
ations made with the new mural circle at the Royal Observ- 
atory of Greenwich, some anxiety was manifested to ascertain 
the cause, but: this was very difficult till the error had:so far 


increased 


——— ~ 
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increased as to render itself obvious. The object of Mr. Pond’s 
letter is, first, to inform astronomers of the fact; and, secondly, 
to explain the cause, and to report that the defect has been 
corrected, He observes: 


‘ Those who are acquainted with the construction of the Green- 
wich mural circle are aware, that though the telescope may be 
applied to every part of the circle, yet, when fixed for observation, 
the principle of the instrument requires that the tube, especially 
at its extremities, should be so firmly fixed to the circle as to form 
one piece with it: to accomplish this, connecting braces are 
at ‘at each end of the telescope. — It now appears that these 
braces have, in progress of time, become insecure, owing to the 
screws which fastened them having given way. The effect of this 
will be, to permit the ends to bend from the centre instead of 
retaining, as they ought to do, an invariable position with respect 
to the circle. Under these circumstances, when the telescope is 
directed to the zenith, the position may be considered as free from 
error; but when the instrument is moved either towards the north 
or south horizon, should either extremity bend more than the 
other, an error will take place, and will increase from the zenith 
towards the horizon, but in what exact proportion, remains to be 
determined by future observations. 

‘ The cause of this error being thus ascertained, Mr. Troughton 
has applied additional braces to connect the telescope with the 
circle, sufficiently strong, I should conceive, to prevent the possi- 
bility of such an accident for the future.’ 


How far the observations that have been made since this 
derangement first commenced, and during its progressive in- 
crease, are susceptible of correction, may perhaps appear 
doubtful: but it is at all events satisfactory to learn that the 
cause of the errors has been discovered, and a sufficient 
remedy applied. 

On the Finite Extent of the Atmosphere. By W.H. Wol- 
laston, M. D. — The finite or infinite divisibility of matter is 
a subject that has led to various physical and metaphysical 
arguments and controversies, without having produced any 
very satisfactory conclusions. In the present paper, the ques- 
tion is placed under a new point of view, but we are not sure 
that it will be considered as more conclusive than any that 
has preceded it. 

The principle assumed appears to be that, if matter were 
infinitely divisible, an elastic medium such as the atmosphere 
must be of indefinite extent, and consequently that the 
several bodies of the solar system would attract, about their 
respective centres, atmospheres that would be proportional to 
their several attractive powers: therefore, that the solar at- 
mosphere must have at the surface of that body, and at a 

considerable 
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considerable height above it, an atmosphere of very superior 
density to ours at the surface of the earth; the same remark 
applying, but in a less degree, to the planet Jupiter. 

The mass of the Sun being considered as 330,000 times 
that of the earth, the distance at which its attractive power is 
equal to that of terrestrial gravity at the surface will be about 
575 times the earth’s radius, or 5.15 times the solar diameter; 
which answers to an angular distance of 1° 21', from the Sun’s 
centre; where the refractive power of the solar atmosphere is 
equal to that of the earth at its surface, and where it would 
produce a refraction of more than a degree to a ray of light 
passing through it. Dr. Wollaston shews that Venus may 
be observed within this distance of the Sun; and conse- 
quently, if the latter body possessed such an atmosphere, it 
would become known by the refraction which it would pro- 
duce on the rays of light passing from Venus to the earth : 
whereas the observations demonstrate that the place of this 
planet, under these circumstances, ma with the computed 
place to a fraction of a minute. ence the author infers 
that, at the distance in question, the density of the Sun’s at- 
mosphere is not such as it would be if each body in the system 
possessed an atmosphere proportional to its own attractive 
power: but, as this must be the case if the elastic matter of 
the atmosphere were infinitely divisible, it is concluded that 
matter is not infinitely divisible; and, therefore, that the at- 
mosphere of the earth is of a finite and limited height, and 
may be peculiar to our planet. 

Some doubt, however, may hang over this deduction with 
respect to the Sun, on account of the probable extreme heat 
near his surface, which may produce a rarefaction far exceed- 
ing any thing that we can imagine; and, therefore, the author, 
without insisting much on this deduction, applies the same 
kind of observation, and draws the same inference from the 
satellites of Jupiter. 


‘ Since the mass of Jupiter is full 309 times that of the earth, 
the distance at which his attraction is equal to gravity must be as 


-/ 309, or about 17.6 times the earth’s radius. And since his dia- 


meter is nearly eleven times greater than that of the earth, 


— = 1.6 times his own radius will be the distance from his centre, 


at which an atmosphere equal to our own should occasion refrac- 
tion exceeding one degree. To the fourth satellite this distance 
would subtend an angle of about 3° 37', so that an increase of 
density to 34 times our common atmosphere, would be more than 
sufficient to render the fourth satellite visible to us when behind 
the centre of the planet, and consequently to make it appear on 
both (or all) sides at the same time. 

‘ The 
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‘The space of about six miles in depth, within which this in- 
crease of Aesied would take place, according to known laws of 
barometric pressure, would not subtend to our eye so much as 
sag of a second, a quantity not to be regarded in an estimate, 
where so much latitude has been allowed for all imaginable sources 
of error. 

_ © Now though, with reference to the solar atmosphere, some 
degree of doubt may be entertained in consequence of the pos- 
sible effects of heat which cannot be appreciated, it is evident 
that-‘no error from this source can be apprehended in regard to 
Jupiter ; and as this planet certainly has not its due share of an 
infinitely divisible atmosphere, the universal prevalence of such a 
medium cannot be maintained; while, on the contrary, all the 
phenomena accord entirely with the supposition that the earth’s 
atmosphere is of finite extent, limited by the weight of ultimate 
atoms of definite magnitude no longer divisible by repulsion of 
their parts.’ 


On the Expansion in a Series of the Attraction of a Spherovd. 
By James Ivory, M.A.— The purpose of this paper is to 
make some observations on the developement of the attractions 
of spheroids, and on the differential equation which takes 
place at their surfaces. -The subject is too refined, and too 
much involved in the most abstruse parts of analysis, to admit 
of an intelligible abridgment. : 

On the late extraordinary Depression of the Barometer. 
By Luke Howard, Esq. — The close of the last year was 
remarkable for the very low state of the barometer, not only 
in London but in all parts of England: whether it extended 
to the Continent, we are not informed, but in this country the 
fact was very satisfactorily ascertained, in consequence of a pro- 
position made about two years ago by Mr. Bevin (well known 
as an ingenious civil engineer) for keeping a register of the 
state of this instrument in various parts of England, and in- 
viting philosophical observers to take their notes at the same 
hour and on certain days. This proposition was circulated 
through * The Philosophical Magazine,” in which work many 
of the observations were published; and thus a fact, which 
“ome otherwise have been supposed to be partial, has been 
indisputably shewn to be nearly general throughout this 
kingdom. 

Mr. Howard’s statement of the oscillations in his barome- 
ter, Dec. 24th, being the time of greatest depression, will be 
interesting to some of our meteorological readers : 


‘ On the evening of December 24. I found the barometer at 
28.20 in., the wind being moderate at S.E., with steady rain, the 
temp. without, at 8 P.M., 45°. Water boiled freely at 210° 
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Finding the depression still to continue, I took a portable barome- 
ter, on Sir H. Englefield’s construction, and having ascertained its 
height to be, at 11 P. M., 27.96 in., I set it up in my chamber on 
the first floor. At5 A.M., the 25th, this instrument gave 27.83 in., 
and I have reason to think it did not go much lower : the rain had 
ceased early in the night, and it had become somewhat star-light, 
with a calm air, and hazy cirrostrati above: soon after five, how- 
ever, the wind rose again, bringing some rain, apparently from 
N.W., but there was no tempest that I had opportunity to observe, 
though it might have blown hard during the few hours I slept. 
The pencil of my clock-barometer travelled precisely to two- 
tenths below the bottom of the scale, having made a continous 
downward sweep of nearly an inch and four-tenths in 24 hours : 
it appears to have turned to rise abruptly, and by 8 A.M. was 
again on the point of passing 28 inches. In the 24 hours preced- 
ing this time, there had fallen eight-tenths of an inch of rain; in 
the 24 hours following it there fell none, nor was the wind, which 
blew from S. W., at all strong; indeed it was calm all the middle 
part of the day, with sunshine and cirrus above: evaporation was 
very perceptible, and the night, up to 10 P.M., star-light. The 
barometer, at 8 P.M. the 25th, was at 28.40in. In the early 
morning of the 27th, not having yet reached 29 in., it turned to 
fall again, with the wind at S. and S. W., after S. E.: we had again 
some heavy rain with hail about noon, and by midnight the quick- 
silver reached 28.07, or .06in., where it stood, or rather made 
minute oscillations, during the twelve hours following, a thing 
I should scarcely have thought possible in our climate.’ 


A diminution of pressure to the amount of one-twentieth of 
the whole, in the course of twenty-four hours, is perhaps an 
unexampled fact in meteorology ; and it is highly interesting 
not only as connected with that science but on general phi- 
losophical principles. What can occasion this extraordinary 
diminution in pressure? Does the disturbance, to which it 
owes its origin, takes place in the upper or the lower regions 
of the atmosphere; and to what natural agent can we attri- 
bute it? These and other similar questions naturally suggest 
themselves to the mind of the philosophic reader: but at 
present, we apprehend, they are not likely to receive very sa- 
tisfactory answers. 

On the anomalous Magnetic Action of Hot Iron between the 
White and Blood-red Heats. By Peter Barlow, Esq., of the 
Royal Military Academy. — These experiments appear to 
have been undertaken in consequence of certain theoretical re- 
sults connected with Mr. Barlow’s previous discoveries of the 
laws of magnetic action; that is, it became necessary, in 
order to reduce those laws to theory, to be able to ascertain 
the relative magnetic powers of different species of iron and 

steel, 
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steel. The author’s leading experiments are not detailed in the 
present paper, but the results are thus stated : 


Mag. Pow. 
Malleable iron - ~ “ - 100 
Cast iron - - - - - 48 
Blistered steel soft - - - - 67 
hard - - - - §3 
Shear steel soft. - - - - 66 
hard - - - 53 
Cast steel soft - - - - 74 
hard - ~ - 49 


These ratios were obtained by observations made on two bars 
of each specimen, 2 feet long and 1} inch square; and the 
results are therefore, we presume, to he considered as exhibit- 


ing not an accidental but the absolute magnetic powers of 
these different kinds of metal. Mr. B. remarks: 


‘ As it was obvious from these experiments, that the softer the 
iron the greater was its power, and the contrary, I was desirous of 
determining how nearly these different kinds of metal would ap- 
proximate towards each other in their magnetic action, when ren- 
dered perfectly soft by being heated in a furnace. With this view, 
bars of equal size of cast iron, malleable iron, shear steel, &c. 
were rendered white hot, and being placed in the direction of the 
dip, as before, their powers, as was anticipated, agreed nearly 
with each other; but still the cast iron, which was weakest while 
the metal was cold, exceeded a little in power all the others when 
hot, and the malleable iron which had the greatest power cold, had 
the least when hot; but the difference was not very great, and 
might probably arise from some accidental circumstance. While 
carrying on these experiments, it had been observed, both by Mr. 
Bonnycastle and myself, that between the white heat of the metal, 
when all magnetic action was lost, and the blood-red heat, at 
which it was the strongest, there was an intermediate state in 
which the iron attracted the needle the contrary way to what it 
did when it was cold, viz. if the bar and compass were so situated 
that the north end of the needle was drawn towards it when cold, 
the south end was attracted during the interval above alluded to, 
or while the iron was passing through the shades of colour de- 
noted by the workman the bright red and red heat.’ 


The latter very remarkable case was not likely to escape 
without farther inquiry ; and Mr. Barlow, possessing peculiar 
facilities for such experiments in the magnificent ‘smithery in 
Woolwich Dock-yard, proceeded to make the course of ex- 
periments which forms the principal object of his communi- 
cation to the Royal Society *: whence it appears that the 


* The entire series is given at large by the author in a new 
edition of his “ Magnetic Attractions,” just published: which 
work now embraces terrestrial and electro-magnetism. 
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magnetic power of iron is not only much modified by the dif- 


. 


ferent degrees of heat to which it is raised, but that with 
certain shades of colour its action is altogether reversed. We 
will select one experiment by way of illustration. 


Bar—malleable iron—same dimensions as above, viz. length 
2 feet and 1} inch square. 


° | 
Attraction when cold - 29 30 North to East 
Attraction at white heat - .0 O 


Ditto red heat - - 12 O North to West 
Ditto blood-red heat - 44 0 North to East. 


Mr. Barlow gives the results of thirty similar experiments, 
from which no doubt can be entertained that iron at the red 
heat possesses a magnetic power directly the reverse of its 
natural action: so that, if the north end of the needle be at- 
tracted in any position while the bar is cold, the same bar in 
the same place, but rendered red hot, will attract the south end 
and repel the north; and, if made white hot, it will attract 
neither. This very curious fact will no doubt excite the at- 
tention of those philosophers who are at present engaged in 
magnetical pursuits, and will perhaps be found to throw great 
light on the nature and state of the magnetic fluids in iron 
bodies. 

Observations for ascertaining the Length of the Pendulum at 
Madras in the East Indies, Lat. 13° 4' 9".1 N., with Conclu- 
sions drawn from the same. By John Goldingham, Esq. — It 
has been for some time admitted that experiments on the 
lengths of the seconds pendulum form the best data for deter- 
mining the true figure of the éarth ; and they have accord- 
ingly been much extended in late years, and in situations at 
which we had before but little prospect of arriving. The ex- 
periments on this subject by Captain Sabine, in the late Arctic 
expedition, are invaluable on this account; and the great uni- 
formity of compression, arising from a comparison of that 
gentleman’s observations with those that were made in Eng- 
land and other places, has given an additional importance to 
this inquiry, which renders the more acceptable any accurate 
course of observations of this kind made in distant parts of 
the globe. — We have already, in different volumes of the 
Monthly Review, explained the principles now generally adopt- 
ed in carrying this species of observation into effect, and, in the 
present instance, Mr. Goldingham has adopted the same 
proceedings in every respect. It will therefore be quite suf- 
ficient for our purpose to quote simply the results, and to 
express our unqualified approbation of the ingenuity, perse- 
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verance, and accuracy with which the experiments have been 


conducted. 

It may be proper to state, for the purpose of illustrating 
the fs ee remarks of the author, that the experiments 
were made in two distinct series: the first from the 24th 
of March to the 2d of April, and the second series from 
April 18th to the 23d. According to the former, the number 
of observed vibrations in twenty-four hours was 86166°108 ; 
according to the latter, 86166°048 ; and the number made in 
England by the same pendulum, before it was sent out, was 
86293'14. These particulars being premised, the following 
deductions will be easily comprehended : 


' * The height of the pendulum above the level of the sea was 
97 feet ; the distance in a direct line to the sea being about 4900 . 

ards, or 2,784 miles. The country is flat ; the nearest elevation 

eing St. Thomas’s Mount, which is 9950 yards, or 5,654 miles off, 
and rises but little above the ordinary level.* There is a range 
of low hills a short distance beyond St. Thomas’s Mount; and the 
Pulicat Mountains, which are of considerable elevation, are 39 
miles off. The soil about Madras is composed of sand and blue 
mud, and this to as great depths as the wells have been sunk. I 
do not recollect any rock having been found. I have therefore 
used 0,66 as a multiplier to 0,095, the correction for 27 feet, which 
gives 0,06 to be added to the number of beats in 24 hours. 

‘ The last correction required was for the buoyancy of the 
atmosphere. Having no information relative to the specific gra- 
vity of the pendulum, I was obliged to determine it in the best 
way the limited means in this country afforded. This was doné with 
a balance at a dispensary, and with the aid of Mr. Bruce, the pro- 
prietor of the establishment. The Madras water drawn from 
wells in the Black town here, and conducted into the cisterns in 
the fort, is considered among the purest in the world. This was 
boiled, and strained into a tin trough prepared for the purpose; 
the pendulum also was securely and properly slung by means of 
brass wire, with the assistance of Mr. Gordon, jeweller, of this 
place. The water was at the same temperature with the atmo- 
sphere, and the experiments were made with every care. It may 
be unnecessary to detail them here; I shall therefore proceed to 
the result, which was as follows : 

‘ Thermometer 88°, barometer 30,064 inches, specific gravity 
of the pendulum 8,1085. Hence the specific gravity of the pen- 
dulum for the mean of the first series of observations, the thermo- 
meter being 83°,48, and barometer 30,121, was 8,02096, and the 
correction for the buoyancy of the atmosphere is + 6,2075 vibra- 
tions. For the second series, the thermometer having been 
85°,49, and barometer 30,258 inches, this correction is 6,220 vibra- 
tions. ‘These corrections being applied to the number of vibra- 





© * About 150 feet above the level of the sea,’ 
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tions before found, will give the true number of vibrations of the 
pendulum in 24 hours in vacuo at the level of the sea, the ther- 
mometer being 70°, and are as follow : — 

‘ By the first series of observations, 86172,3755. Bythe second 
series, 86172,328. The mean being 86172,352. 

‘ The length of the seconds pendulum in London, (latitude 
51° $1’ 8",4 N.) at the temperature of 70°, according to Captain 
Kater, is 39,142213 inches. Now, the pendulum of experiment 
used at Madras, made 86293,44 vibrations in 24 hours in London, 
latitude as before, and 83 feet above the level of the sea, the 
mean height of the thermometer being 67°,6, of the barometer 
29,97 incaes. ‘The correction for the height above the sea is 0,22, 
and that for the buoyancy of the atmosphere 6,566, both to be 
added: these corrections being applied, will give 86300,226 for 
the number of vibrations of the pendulum of experiment in 24 
hours in vacuo at the level of the sea, the temperature being 70°. 
Now, 86300,226? : 86400? : : 39,142213 : 39,232772 the length of 
the pendulum of experiment. 

‘Then 86172,375? : 86400? : : 39,232772 : 39,026323087, the 
length of the seconds pendulum at Madras by the first series of 
observations. 

‘ Also, 86172,328? : 86400? : : 39,232772 : 39,026280447, the 
length of the seconds pendulum at Madras by the second series. 

‘ The mean of both is 39,026302 inches, being, according to Sir 
George Shuckburgh’s scale, the length of the seconds pendulum 
by these experiments at Madras in lat. 13° 4! 9”,1 N. at the level 
of the sea, in vacuo, and at a temperature of 70° of Fahrenheit. 

‘ Then comparing this length with 39,142213 inches, the length 
in latitude 51° 31! 8",4 N. as before stated, the diminution of gravity 
from the pole to the equator will be ,0052894, and the ellipticity 


nearly.’ 





1 
297,56 


Communication of a curious Appearance lately observed upon 
the Moon. By the Rev. Fearon Fallows. — This seems to 
us to be a very unimportant paper ; for it merely states that, on 
acertain night at the Cape of Good Hope, a bright spot was 
observed on the disc of the moon: the exact place is not 
pointed out; nor is any indication of its position given in 
such a way as to enable us to judge of its particular situation. 
It would appear to have been discovered merely from the cir- 
cumstance of the extreme brightness of the lunar disc; and 
an expectation is intimated that it might be observed again 
in another lunation. We think, then, that the author would 
have done well to have waited the event before he made his 
communication. 


[ To be continued.) 
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‘Ant. VII. A Journey from Merut in India to London, through 


Arabia, Persia, Armenia, Georgia, Russia, Austria, Switzerland, 
and France, during the Years 1819 and 1820. With a Map and 
Itinerary of the Route. By Lieut. Thomas Lumsden, of the 
Bengal Horse Artillery. S8vo. pp.300. 10s.6d. Boards. 
Black and Co. 1822. 


tT may be premature to assert, but not premature to dis- 
cuss, the practicability and expediency of apy a re- 


gular conveyance over-land between London and Calcutta. 
During the continuance of the present peace, certain conven- 


tions might be made with the respective sovereigns of the 
intervening countries, in order to smooth the rugged tracts 
of road, guard the intervals exposed to robbers, and found 
the necessary inns of refreshment and relays of horses. 


There can be no difficulty in landing the passenger from a 


steam-packet at Ostend with sufficient punctuality, nor in 
sending him forwards with convenience to Vienna, and. no 


' great additional accommodation to provide for the purpose of 


reaching Odessa. Here, however, the obstacles would mul- 


‘tiply: travelling establishments and workmen are scanty 


along the Russian roads; and it would be necessary to pro- 


‘ceed slower, or at least to make longer pauses, in order to 


allow for accidental detentions, and to depart from every im- 
portant city at a given day and hour. As far as Bataiskaia, 
the extreme city of Europe, a contractor would know how to 
realize his agreement. We may remark here, en passant, that 
Mr. Lumsden’s text speaks of Bataiskaia as on the western 
bank of the Don, and that his map erroneously places it on 
the eastern or left bank. 

The quarantine-precautions usual at the Asiatic frontier do 


not delay the European who is journeying eastward, but are 


often productive of inconvenient stoppage to the Asiatic who 
is journeying westward. ‘These precautions are unskilfully 


arranged in the Russian empire, and would require a revisal 


by negotiation, if any regular celerity of progress is to be 
observed. In Asia, the roads become harassingly bad, and 
on the Persian frontier dreadfully unsafe. A troop of pion- 
eers, therefore, must be engaged to mend them, and to guard 
them: but this is an expense which it would be worth the 
while of the Russian, Persian, and British sovereigns to con- 


cur in dividing. ‘The roads, however, are as yet so bad in 


Persia, that Lieut. Lumsden informs us, (p. 85.) § there are 
no wheeled carriages in the country.’ Another route from 
Odessa to Bushire might be explored, by crossing the 
Euxine in a steam-boat to Trebizond, thence reaching by 
land the nearest bend of the Euphrates, (at Erzeram, perhaps, ) 
and 
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and descending that river in a steam-boat. — From Bushire 
to Cutch, navigation might again be adopted; and from 
Cutch to Calcutta the resident government can easily enforce 
the necessary provisions for safe and convenient transport. 

If a project of this kind should be deemed worthy of the 
contemplation of our statesmen, — and they would find it 
conducive to the propagation of English manners, wants, and 
literature along the whole line of road, — it would be proper 
to make some provision at the principal stations for the ex- 
change of Bank of England notes into the currency of the re- 
spective countries of transit. The returning travellers 
would carry back the exported paper with sufficient rapidity ; 
and the facility of exchanging it at the counting-houses of the 
British consuls would gradually prepare for the * rags of 
Threadneedle-Street” the honor and advantage of becoming 
the currency of the world. The opulence of the Bank is 
perhaps yet in its infancy; and the mere annual loss and 
destruction of its issues may one day equal its present entire 
circulation, to the immense gain of the proprietors of its stock. 

The volume before us would be of great value to persons 
practically employed in realizing such a system of conveyance 
as we have been supposing. It is strictly an itinerary. The 
halting places, and the hours occupied in marching, riding, 
sailing, or driving from the one to the other, are carefully 
noted in the journal; which is dated from day to day, and 
appears to have been drawn up on the spot with unusual re- 
gularity. ‘The principal objects of curiosity, on the contrary, 
which were visited during the route, are often described from 
memory, or from the books of other travellers, — such as the 
caves of Elephanta; so that the peculiar information of the 
author rather respects the common than the extraordinary 
incidents of the journey, and is more adapted to instruct the 
traveller than to amuse the reader. Still the work contains 
many new and entertaining anecdotes, a few of which we will 


extract. 
At Lucknow, the author tells us, 


‘ The natives of this country are fond of keeping pets, and of 
cock-fighting and quail-fighting. They will sit up fighting their 
cocks and gambling all night ;—and they have two other favourite 
amusements, particularly in large towns, which would be con- 
sidered extremely childish in any other country, viz. flying kites 
and pigeons. He who can cut his neighbour's kite-string, by 
allowing his own to cross it, and then pulling to and fro, is con- 
sidered an adept. Nothing is more common than to see an old 
man on the flat roof of a house, armed with a long bamboo, hav- 


ing a piece of scarlet cloth at the point of it, which he waves 
U 2 around 
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around his head, while he shouts and whistles to the flock of 
pigeons flying in a circle around him, though sometimes at a con- 
siderable distance ; and if they are joined by a neighboutr’s stray 
pigeon in their flight, so much the better.’ 


Speaking of the mild discipline in use on board the Arabian 
ships, Lieut. Lumsden exclaims : 


‘ [have had opportunities of frequently seeing power shame- 
fully abused on board ships commanded by Europeans; — men 
severely beaten and flogged for the most trifling and venial faults. 
On board the last ship in which I had sailed, hardly a day passed 
that my feelings were not outraged, by witnessing such examples 
of petty tyranny. What a contrast have we here, among a barba- 
rous and ignorant people! We hear neither the sound of the lash, 

nor the cries of a wretch writhing under its smart. Perhaps they 
do not work the ship in so seaman-like a style, but still their mild 


and gentle treatment of each other is surely highly commendable 
and worthy of imitation.’ 


At Ispahan, the author met Professor Rush of Copenhagen, 
who was travelling to Hindostan for the purpose of studying 
the various languages of the country, and particularly the 
Sanserit. Let us hope that he will resolve the still enig- 
matical questions: Where is the native soil, the putria, of this 
language ? Is it, in its present form, a faithful representation 
of what it was in the vernacular state; or is it a language of 
the learned, provided, like the scholastic Latin of the middle 
ages, with various terminations and inflections, and incorpo- 
rated terms, never current among those who spoke it? 

On the road from Munich, Mr. L. makes a general state- 


ment respecting the apparent poverty of that country, which is 
afflicting, and indeed almost surprizing : 


‘ We left Munich this morning at six o'clock, when we found 
it extremely cold; but as the Bavarian postillions drive better 
than the Austrian, we got on very well. Throughout Germany 
we remarked a great many decently dressed young men travellin 
on foot. Several of them took off their hats and asked us for 
charity ; but as they did not even assume the air of poverty, we 
did not think it necessary to give them any thing. Were a tra- 
veller to give but a trifle to every one that solicits alms in this 
country, it would soon amount to a fortune; for we no sooner 
entered a village than two or three children ran along side of the 
carriage praying for money ; and frequently in passing herds of 
cattle, a great stout fellow, who is attending them, turns round 
from his charge, takes off his hat, and asks for charity. There is 
an appearance of meanness in all this, which surpasses any thin 
of the kind I witnessed in any other country ; and it is dificult to 
account for it, as there is neither scarcity nor any picture of 
general poverty in Germany at present. Our serva..t informed us 
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that the well-dressed young men above noticed were students; % 


but I trust that, for the honour of literature, this cannot be true.’ _) G 


‘Towards the close of his journey, the traveller observes : 


‘ It is rather a remarkable circumstance, that in the vast extent 
of country which we had traversed, from the shores of the Persian 
sulf to the west of the Rhine, with one exception at Ispahan, we 
had not crossed a single bridge having any pretensions to beauty. 
All had been clumsy wooden ones, such as would only be tolerated 
across an English ditch. Perhaps the poor revenues of the re- 
mote parts of Russia, through which we passed, and their half- 
civilized condition, may be the cause of the Don, the Dnieper, 
and the Bog having no grand arches to adorn their banks; and as 
to the Danube, the Rhine, and other rivers in the heart of Europe, 
their shores have been so often the scenes of contention among 
the continental states, that those inhabiting the adjacent country 
may have been deterred from going to great expense in construct- 
ing that to-day, which their neighbours or even themselves, for 
safety, might find it expedient to demolish to-morrow.’ 


One denunciation, provoked by the conduct of the Custom- 
house-officers at Dover, we shall hold. forth to publicity, in 
the hope that this illiberal strictness may be remedied by the 
legal permission to import any article whatever at some given 
duty : — suppose, for instance, at the value attributed to it by 
the importer, the Custom-house being at liberty to purchase at 
that valuation, as the practice is now in various instances: 


‘ A gentleman advised me to give the keys of my trunks to a 


porter, who would pass my things for me at once ; and it had been 


well for me if I had followed this advice. But I thought honesty 
the best policy, and having brought some pieces of silk from 
Casham in Persia, I did not wish to have any paltry smuggling 
work, and therefore produced them, asking what was the duty to 
be paid. I was, however, considerably surprized and mortified, 
after bringing such trifles across a great part of Asia and Europe, 
for the purpose of presenting them to some of my fair relatives, 
on being told that they were contraband, and could not be allowed 
to pass on any account. This is the only instance I ever met with, 
in which there might be room for questioning the soundness of 
the maxim, which identifies honesty with expediency. Thus, the 
first salutation I had, on landing in my own country, was any 
thing but courteous. Is it consistent with’ equity to take advan- 
tage of a stranger, and plunder him of his property? I ought, at 
least, to have been allowed to export the things again. Such is 
the dictate or suggestion of reason, although I am aware that the 
law presumes every man coming into the kingdom to be so far 
acquainted with its rules, as to know that he is entitled to bring 
nothing with him which is prohibited by them. But this legal 
presumption must often lead to acts of palpable injustice against 
innocent individuals. I was utterly ignorant of the regulation 
prohibiting the importation of Persian silks. From a candid and 
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’ upright wish to avoid every thing like smuggling, I presented my 


property to the Custom-house officers, and it was immediately 
declared to be forfeited, as if I had been practising the most 
sneaking and discreditable attempt to evade a law, with which I 
was acquainted.’ 


An interesting and somewhat romantic occurrence is the 
author’s unexpected meeting, at Bombay, with a brother 
whom he did not know, and had left at home a school-boy : 
— the recognition was truly delightful. 

Could the conveyance over-land to India once be made re- 
gular, it would soon be rendered cheap, and then expeditious; 
and in conséquence it would be preferred to the tedious pas- 
sage by sea.. This point once gained, the stream of travellers 
would become immeasurably great: not to have visited the 
eastern metropolis of the British empire would be held 
shameful in any candidate for the offices of its government ; 
and the tour of Hindostan would be almost as regular an ac- 
complishment of our gentlemen, as now the tour of Europe 
is considered. | 

A new division of the East Indies into military prefectures, 
or some institution of that kind, would tend much to eflace 
the local remains of native allegiance to dispossessed dynasties 
of princes; and this obliteration of the old land-marks 
might be rendered conducive both to the distribution of civi- 
lization and the extension of patronage. ‘The somewhat in- 
hospitable restraints imposed by the India Company on volun- 
tary settlers should gradually be abolished, and a more open 
course allowed to the speculations of individual commerce, 
Every great town would then contain, like Calcutta, a respect- 
able body of literate and wealthy Englishmen; who would 
insensibly amalgamate with the natives of wealth and opu- 
lence; and who would communicate through them to the 
entire population the arts, refinements, and opinions, which 
remain to be acquired. In return, a taste for visiting Europe 
is not unlikely to originate among the men of genius and 
education who illustrate the native population of Hindostan, 
and who would return home the efficacious missionaries of 
every kind of amelioration. 





Art. IX. . The Travels of Theodore Ducas, in various Countries 
in Europe, at the Revival of Letters and Art. Edited by Charles 
Mills. Part the First. Italy. 8vo. 2 Vols. Il. 4s. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 1822. 


I" will be known to those who have perused some of the 
preceding volumes of our Review, that it is not for the 
first tune that Mr. Mills now makes his appearance before the 
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public —_, the candidates for some portion of its literary 
regard : nor do we conjecture, from the character and merits of 
the production before us, that it is likely to be the last. Similar 
publications have of late appeared in numbers under assumed 
names and pretensions, both foreign and domestic; until the 
appetite for demand, on the part of booksellers and readers, 
must be nearly reduced to what may not unaptly be termed 
literary nausea. : 

If the qualities of such works corresponded in any degree 
with their dimensions, or the interesting or amusing por- 
tions compensated for their number of pages and the gross 
weight of the reading, we should receive them with a more 
resigned and patient spirit, or even ‘* welcome them and wish 
them long,” in proportion to their merits; though we might not 
hear them announced and take them up with that ‘* quicken- 
ing of the spirit,” which we feel in the possession of a new 
traditionary tale, or the last historical romance of a celebrated 
writer. We may maintain, indeed, that, like these, fictitious 
travels should comprehend all those absorbing and amusing 
requisites which we expect, both of incident and narrative, in 
some of the happiest and best told novels of the day. When 
once awriter departs from the strict line of historical instruction 
and veracity, in search of fictitious embellishments, he ought, in 
reason, to supply our imagination with the same materials as 
the novelist; while he preserves as many of the sober truths 
and common-places of history, as he is pleased in his charac- 
ter of Mentor to retain. We do not look for the charms of 
fancy in the features of a Madonna, or in the representation 
of * Faith” or ‘ Charity :” but, if an artist should undertake 
such an union of character, and should exhibit his perform- 
ance, it is hard for us to be disappointed in the results. If 
an author, in the same manner, be daring enough to present 
us with * sober truth in fairy fiction drest,’”— a task more 
difficult of execution perhaps than most that we know, — we 
have a right to expect that he will fulfil his promise; and that, 
while he throws a borrowed light on national character and 
manners, and on the most striking national events, he will.also 
preserve, and harmoniously blend together, the not less es- 
sential but more delicate and beautified lights and shadows of 
imaginative nature, reflected from a world of more transcend- 
ant power and loveliness than the one in which he dwells. 

How far our supposititious travellers of various times and 
countries, numerous as they are, have really succeeded in 
uniting the very opposite qualities requisite in such undertak- 
ings, and in producing those results for which we seek in the 
pervading interest and illusion created only by the master- 
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spirits of their arts, we would willingly refer to that safest of 
all criterions, according to Moliere, in the judgment of old 
ladies, and readers whether old or young, viz. the degree of 
amusement and laughter which they may have awakened in 
the perusal. Such works, indeed, from their nature, ought 
never to consist of too weighty and laborious materials: their 
object is discursive; and the information which they convey 
should be of a pleasing, a rapid, and a various character. 
Throughout all their wanderings, an appearance of truth 
and the probability of nature must be preserved ;—a har- 
mony, and blending of the real and ideal parts of the picture, 
much more difficult to attain than either a mere copy from. 
historical nature or a purely original design. In this view, 
we do not think that many names can boast of having been 
very successful, even in native travels, conducted on this 
tempting but dangerous and uncertain plan. Yet, so far from 
being unsought in proportion to its difficulties, the airy route 
has been pursued from time immemorial to that of Captain 
Gulliver: whose voyages and travels are of that rare kind 
which seem to produce a stronger impression of a portrait, as 
an Irish gentleman observed, than the original itself! Where 
such a fanciful power over nature, so complete a copy, and 
such truth of all circumstances of life, are capable of being 
brought into action together, the fictitious appearance of the 
traveller becomes absorbed in the wonders of his art. Gulli-. 
ver forms an excellent specimen of the species of interest and 
illusion which we require ; and in which all similar works are, 

in comparison, so lamentably deficient. : 
Without dilating farther on this part of the subject, it is 
enough for our purpose to apply these remarks to the travels 
of the ideal personage before us. With all the skill and 
literary tact attributed to his nation, ‘Theodore Ducas the 
Greek has failed, in the hands of Mr. Mills, to impose for a 
moment on our imagination, to impress us with a sense of 
his actual existence, to awaken that degree of illusion which 
is so necessary to give life and reality, and to throw a charm 
over his Jiterary and philosophical excursions. In the want of 
this rare power, the vraisemblance and probability, in which 
so few writers succeed, we must be contented to rank Mr. 
Mills with the generality rather than the select number of 
authors, who, following Swift, Cervantes, and Le Sage, have 
attempted by the force and vivacity of their genius to stamp 
on their hero’s travels and adventures the living characters of 
originality, not less imposing than the truth. Never, indeed, 
for a moment, do we seem to lose ourselves with Theodore 
Ducas in the progress, of his route, and amid the ages of 
reviving 
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reviving literature and art. The'spirit in which he writes, his 
criticisms on art, and the tone of his feelings and opinions, 
are altogether of the leaven of the passing day, which too 
evidentiy ‘* leaveneth the whole mass.” We strive in vain to 
impose on ourselves, and to believe in the probable existence 
of “this same learned Theban ;” — for the idea of the editor 
every where assails us, in the presence of the great, in the 
seats of learning and of art, in the company of orators, paint- 
ers, and poets, in the description of supposed contemporary 
characters and events, and among the time-hallowed scenes 
and antiquities of the old Roman world. We no where trace 
the lively hand and varied impressions which we should na- 
turally attribute to a Greek; a stranger and a wanderer 
amid the wreck of former greatness, the fading monuments 
of Roman splendor, literature, and art; and the rising 
glories of a fresh age of genius, learning, and surpassing 
power. ‘The mantle of classical inspiration is not upon him ; 
the * os magna sonaturum” of the reviving voice and ener- 
gies of literature is not a part of him; he is not one of the 
ultimus Gracorum, inspiring the scholars of Italy with know- 
lege, and with a love and veneration of the dying language and 
recollections of his country. He fails in transferring his ideas 
and feelings into the scenes and circumstances of other times, 
— to catch some portion of the spirit of the age in which he 
professes to have lived, —to give us an ideal existence with it, 
however imperfect, — and to identify himself with the situ- 
ations, objects, and recollections by which he was surrounded. 

VWéttheowt the information of the title-page, which is indeed 
a little superfluous, we should have received the travels and 
opinions of ‘Theodore Ducas for what they really are; and 
they ought to have been announced as those of a modern gen- 
tleman, of elegant taste and classical acquirements ; — unwill- 
ing, perhaps, to take the pains of thinking and judging and 
journeying for himself. While the writer, however, o thus 
unnecessarily. encountered the almost certain failure of 
his attempt to give them an air of reality and truth, it has al- 
lowed him the advantage of dressing out modern authorities 
and generally received opinions in criticism and art, with a 
certain appearance of novelty and originality which they would 
not otherwise have possessed ; and hence, we think, we may 
trace the origin of the Anacharsis-style of travels from the 
first, — the inexhaustible source of French compilers, — the 
most notorious receivers of stolen literary goods, — the ran- 
sackers of libraries of Italian and Spanish tales and travels, 
— and the large class of authors of Abridgments and Elegant 
Extracts, in which the literature of every country abounds. 
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The names of the author of Anacharsis and of Cyrus, the 
Della Valles:and De La Motte Fénelons of France and Italy, 
with the rambling heroes of our own country, will easily occur 
to every reader. It is among the most respectable of these 
productions, however, that the travels of the pseudo-Greek 
before us may be allowed to take their place; and though 
the staple article of their composition is undoubtedly of a 
borrowed quality, consisting of what the Italians themselves 
are fond of terming refacciamento, or vamping up, and which 
the French designate by mélange, yet the contents of these 
volumes are by no means destitute of interest, and the ar- 
rangement and execution deserve much commendation. 

In denying them all claim, however, to an imaginative char- 
acter, and to any portion of illusive interest from the merits 
of their Grecian hero, we do not mean to derogate from the 
real qualities and excellence which, in other respects, they in- 
disputably possess. If they do not abound in original thought 
and criticism on the wide and multifarious subjects which they 
embrace, but abide by the testimony and rest on the authori- 
ties of preceding original writers, or of tourists who have 
really travelled, they have nevertheless the merit of diligence 
and research, and of adapting the opinions and circumstances 
of various times and characters to the objects which the author 
has in view. Considerable skill and ingenuity are manifested 
by him in availing himself of the talents and materials of 
others; in embodying them; and in abridging and di- 
gesting from a mass of matter all the most curious and inter- 
esting points, so as to give them afresh to the world in 
pleasing and elegant language, for which the writer is so far in- 
titled to our praise. We do not perceive from the production 
itself that he can fairly boast of higher or more original aims. 
As both the native and foreign authors, from whom he bor- 
rows, are equally voluminous and abundant, we are not 
surprized to find that his views of character and society, and 
of the literature and arts of the Medicean age, are in general 
liberal and correct. In the poets, the painters, and the 
scholars of Italy, — the critical historians of Germany, — and 
more recent publications of English writers, — Mr. M. had a 
safe and rich mine of precious knowlege and criticism relating 
to the revival of literature and the arts; which he has shewn 
more judgment in applying to the purposes in view, than he 
would have exercised if he had ventured to assert greater 
freedom of opinion, and a wider range of critieal and specu- 
lative reasoning, in the manner of the Germans, from re- 
sources more peculiarly his own. Of these, however, he 
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has availed himself in a way partly justifiable, in an abridg- 
ment of the voluminous accounts of other writers: while the 
manner, the language, and the spirit of the work are perfectly 
genuine; and the tone of sentiment and elucidation of his 
subjects are wholly his own. 

Mr. M. has, therefore, fairly accomplished the task of giv- 
ing us, by judicious research and arrangement, a rapid, correct, 
and amusing view of the revival and progress of the. various 
societies and professions, of learning and the fine arts, during 
the most interesting period of the middle ages. These 
sketches are agreeably blended with literary anecdotes, traits 
of character, and incidents relating to the private life, quar- 
rels, and adventures of the first poets, artists, and scholars to 
whom Italy owes the permanence of her fame. _As far as all 
this will be novel and entertaining to many readers, the labors 
of Mr. M. may be hailed as original. For ourselves, we must 
confess that we have been travelling over old ground during 
the perusal of them, encountering the faces and relishing the 
jokes of many of our old Italian and English friends; though 
well and amusingly disguised in the fashion of the passing 
times. ‘Throughout the whole travels of this shrewd and 
observing Greek, we found nothing, either of a vegetable or 
an animal nature, that we had not before seen. To trace 
these matters to their original sources, to refer each and every 
one to its parent stock, and to state them in the brief compass 
of a Review, would indeed be a laborious task, not less won- 
derful than the power of writing the Church-liturgy on a six- 
pence, which we have heard of being done, but which we 
confess to be beyond our power; and, as we do not mean to 
impugn Mr. M.’s literary character by these remarks, we do 
not feel ourselves required to depone to each circumstance of 
time and place, leaving such an office to future commentators 
on old English works. 

It is impossible to render adequate justice to the contents 
of these volumes by any specimens, which we should very 
willingly give as highly creditable to the taste, feeling, and 
composition of the author: but we shall subjoin sufficient to 
convey a fair and accurate opinion of the general merits 
of the work. We think that the account of Dante and Boc- 
caccio, and the character of their writings, are among the 
best that flow from this author’s pen; and, indeed, that of 
the latter is singularly happy in critical tact, and the justness 
of its views, We can quote only the concluding part: 


‘ It is as the father of Italian prose that Boccaccio stands pre- 
eminent. He gave it richness, purity, and harmony. Whether 
such was his wish or not, his fame rests on his novels, and of those, 
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on the Decamerone chiefly. It is generally said that he depended 
for immortality on his Latin works only ; and that he wrote his 
Italian pieces for relaxation of mind. This assertion may be op- 
posed by the fact, that his novels are far longer and more nume- 
rous than his other pieces, and that at the conclusion of the 
Decamerone he often complains of the dunga fatica of his work. 
Towards the close of his life, he certainly regretted that so much 
licentiousness had fallen from his pen ; and this opinion gave rise, 
perhaps, to the assertion which I have mentioned.’ — 
© Few of the tales in the Decamerone are the perfect creations 
of Boccaccio’s genius. Most of them existed already in a rude 
shape. The collection of tales called the Gesta Romanorum, by 
Peter Berchorius, prior of the Benedictine convent of St. Eloy at 
Paris, was a, very favorite work in the fourteenth century, when it 
was written, as well as in after times. Boccaccio has occasionally 
drawn from it. He calls his master Leontius an inexhaustible 
archive of Grecian tales and fables. Hence many Oriental and 
Greek fictions are to be met with in the Decamerone. -Boccaccio 
likewise borrowed from the Trouveurs of the north, and the 
Troubadours of the south of France. Italian cities were in Boc- 
caccio’s time so much infested by vagrant French minstrels, that 
their excesses were made the subject of municipal regulation. 
Some germs of the Decamerone are to be found in the Golden 
Ass of Apuleius, in the tales of the Seven Wise Men, and others 
in the collection of popular stories called the Cento Novelle Ar- 
tiche. Many had been long the hereditary property of the travel- 
ling Italian minstrels, and not a few were mere village stories. 
The proud lord, the polite cavalier, the lovely damsel, the cruel 
and avaricious father, coquettes, and cuckolds, luxurious monks, 
and crafty friars, were common members of society in Boccaccio’s 
time, and he has introduced them into his tales, in every possible 
variety of exhibition. He gave vitality and spirit to the meagre 
forms of ancient fiction, and his pictures of his contemporaries are 
striking and faithful. The elegance of the narratives, the richness 
and naiveté of the style, the wit of the conversation, the remarks 
on life, the poetic grace of description, in short, the genius of the 
whole, must be claimed by Boccaccio alone. 7 
‘ There is unhappily much in the Decamerone that offends deli- 
cacy;.and yet the poems were written for the amusement of the 
ladies, per cacciar la malinconia delle femine, as the author says. 
It has been well and pointedly remarked, that Boccaccio has been 
less scrupulous in violating the laws of morals, which we receive 
from God, than in shocking the rules that regulate the purity of 
language, and which proceed only from the will and caprice of 
men. Some passages have even been construed into a contempt 
of religion. His wit may not, perhaps, always be under restraint, 
and occasionally improper expressions may have escaped him in 
censuring the profligacy of the monastic orders. Indeed when- 
ever any act of peculiar sensuality and atrocity is to be performed, 
a monk is the actor. It was surmised that his laughter at false 


relics proceeded from a secret contempt for religion. None of his 
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stories. gave greater scandal than that wherein he describes a 
witty preacher imposing upon his congregation a parrot’s feather 
for a feather dropt from the wing of the angel Gabriel, and some 
common coals as part of the fire which had roasted Saint Lau- 


rence. But no man was more free from the vanity or hardihood 
of impiety than Boccaccio.’ 


Of the genius and character of the great poem of Dante, 
we have this concise and masterly account : 


‘ To record all his knowledge and all his sentiments, appears to 
have been Dante’s object in the composition of his poem. The 
Commedia is the repository of his political principles, his opinions 
of the world and individuals, his religious creed, and his moral 
judgements. Dante shines forth in this poem as the constant 
friend of virtue, the ardent lover of the freedom of Italy, as 
the enemy both of papal interference in political transactions, 
and of the introduction of foreign troops into Italy, though cir- 
cumstances at one time compelled him to become an imperialist. 
He has no respect for vice, even when clothed in purple. On 
earth, he says, there are many kings, accounted powerful, who 
soon, like swine, shall wallow in the mire of hell, leaving behind 
them horrible dispraise. The vices of the clergy had been, as I 
have said, a favourite subject of invective and satire with the Pro- 
vencal poets; but no writer before Dante has, I believe, applied 
to the popes the prophetical denunciations against evil of the 
Apocalypse, or dared to place any of the pontiffs in hell. The 
machinery of the poem, apparently singular to us, was not uncom- 
mon in Dante’s time. The monks were accustomed to give what 
may be called dramatic represent#tions of the sorrows of the 
damned. On one occasion the bed of the Arno was supposed to 
be hell. People rolled and tossed in it amidst the apparent tor- 
tures of fire, serpents, and every thing in the arsenal of monkish 
horrors. This exhibition took place in the year 1304, two years 
after Dante’s banishment ; and I only mention it as a proof of the 


general disposition of the monks to this system of terrifying the 
populace.’ 


We have also a good specimen of the ironical humour and 
burlesque of Berni in the following remarks: 


‘ His irony extends.over subjects as wellas words. He gravely 
endeavours to prove those things to be advantages, which are ge- 
nerally considered to be evils. A season of pestilence, he con- 
tends, is better than the fine promises of spring, or the rich abun- 
dance of autumn. It destroys beggars by thousands, and a person 
can goto church without being importuned for charity while he is 
praying. You may buy upon credit, and you will not be pressed 
for payment, if you circulate a report that you have symptoms of 
the plague. When such news is abroad concerning you, if you 
chance to walk out, all the world will give way to you, and pay 
you honour. During a pestilence, every one acts conformably to 
his inclination ; that is the time for enjoying that liberty which is 
so dear to mankind. Every thing then is in a state of safety. 
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‘The year of the plague is the true golden age, the primitive state 
.of innocence and nature. Berni was a very elegant writer of 
Latin poetry. Catullus was his model, and he approached the 
object of his ambition nearer than any of his contemporaries did.’ 


These quotations, we think, will be sufficient to establish 
Mr. M.’s title to the character of a pleasing and spirited 
writer, whose talents are fully equal and well adapted to the 
subjects which he has already undertaken. We learn that 
they are at present devoted to an object of still bigher and 
prouder claims ; viz. the composition of a new history of Rome; 
in which we rather wish than venture to promise him any 
extraordinary success. —A few slight faults and critical ble- 
mishes may be detected in the volumes betore us, which we 
had in conclusion proposed to notice: but they are almost 
too trivial for rebuke. We do not perceive, for instance, 
why Mr. M. should consider the beard and horns of Michel 
Agnolo as ridiculous; and a little mistake must surely be 
committed in the account of the dimensions of the pillars of 
the cupola of St. Peter’s, the whole of which description is in- 
deed not very intelligible. Some fastidious observations, also, 
and occasional false taste, appear to us to be displayed in the 
criticisms on the draperies of statues and pictures, especially 
in those which relate to the style and manner of Gio. Bellini. 





‘Art. X. Evenings in Autumn; a Series of Essays, Narrative 
and Miscellaneous. By Nathan Drake, M.D. Author of Liter- 
ary Hours, of Essays on Periodical Literature, of Shakspeare 
and his Times, and of Winter Nights. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 
l/.1s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1822. 


D* Drake’s various and somewhat prolix lucubrations 

have often attracted not only our attention, (see vol. xlix. 
p- 149. and. vol. Ixxxix. p. 357, &c.) but that of a numerous 
and genteel public. On the present occasion, he returns to 
his most natural walk of literature, the composition of light 
interrupted fragments, adapted to be read aloud by one of the 
ladies on the sofa to her companions at the work-table. 
Taste lends her elegancies, Religion her sympathies, Fancy 
her fictions, and Erudition her researches, to diversify and or- 
nament his topics; and the general effect of his writing is to 
inspire a calm complacency, short of admiration, and a wel- 
come pastime, not amounting to delight ; as when, in a loung- 
ing walk, we affect to gaze at an ordinary prospect, for. the 
sake of a pretence to rest upon a stile. ‘The whole book is 
praiseworthy, without exciting much zeal to praise; and 
perhaps we incur the self-reproach of ingratitude, while we 
thank 
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thank him rather with civility than warmth for the multiplicity 
of his’ quotations, for the piety of his sentiments, for the 
romance of his stories, and for the divergency of his studies. 
The work is such as we should recommend, or select to make 


a present: yet we are sometimes ready to lay it down in the 


course of reading it. In form, it resembles ‘ The Spectator ;” 
if it be less ethical, it is not less moral; and it deserves an 
amiable and respectable distinction among the British essayists. 

From the first volume we shall quote a part of a paper re- 
lative to North-American literature : 


«« Yamoyden, or a Tale of the Wars of King Philip,” is a 
oem founded on the manners, customs, and achievements of the 
North-American Indians, at the period when the settlers from 
Great Britain, having established their colony in New England, be- 
gan a war of extermination with the native tribes. 

‘ At this unhappy crisis, the most powerful chieftain among the 
Indian warriors was Metacomet, Sachem of the Wampanoags, or, 
as he afterwards termed himself, from the ancient seat of his do- 
minion, and from the name which, in early life, and with the con- 
sent of his father, he had received from the English colonists, 
Philip Sachem of Pokanoket. 

. Philip, who, in consequence of his ambitious views and states- 
man-like talents, was usually denominated King Philip. by the 
European settlers, succeeded his brother Alexander, as the ruler 
of his tribe, in the year 1662. His father, Massasoit, had been 
Sachem of the district when the colony of New Plymouth was 
first planted in 1620, and had contrived to preserve the relations 
of amity and peace with the English until his death in 1656, when 
his successor, the brother of Philip, having excited the jealousy of 
the colonists, was surprised and captured by them whilst on a 
hunting excursion — an outrage which preyed so deeply on his 
spirits that he very shortly afterwards died of a broken heart. 

‘ To the indignation and thirst of revenge which this treatment 
of Alexander had excited in the bosom of Philip, was added the 
hourly vexation and sense of wrong which sprang from beholding 
the perpetual encroachments of the settlers on the soil and pos- 
sessions of the native tribes, usurpations which were about to 
render himself and his allies dependants and even slayes in the 
very land of their birth. 

‘ He remained, however, an unoffending resident at Pokanoket, 
or Mount Hope, a lofty and beautiful rise of land in the eastern 
part of what is now called Bristol, Rhode Island, for nearly nine 
years after his ascent to power, when, in 1671, he was unfor- 
tunately driven into a war with the colonists, which terminated in 
a still further reduction of his dominions and independency, and 
led even to well founded apprehensions for the personal safety of 
himself and family. 

‘ In this disastrous situation he found it necessary, as the only 
means of preserving what was dearer to him than life itself, the 
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liberties of his tribe, to. make one great and simultaneous effort 
with his allies against the, government of New England. He 
endeavoured, therefore, to collect and unite in one extensive 
system of warfare, all the neighbouring Indian nations; and, had 
it not been for the treachery of an individual, who had formerly 
been his secretary, and who in 1674 informed the Governor of 
Plymouth that Philip was confederating with all the Indian tribes 
against the colonists, the blow had been unexpected and over- 
whelming. , 

‘ The discovery almost necessarily led to a premature com- 
mencement of hostilities on the part of the natives, and what had 
been intended for a general and closely concerted movement, 
degenerated into a war of desultory and unconnected enterprize. 
All, however, that could be achieved by undaunted courage, by 
fertility of expedient, and unconquerable firmness of mind, was 
carried into execution by the heroic Sachem of Pokanoket — but 
in vain! He was driven from his paternal seat at Mount Hope, 
pursued with unrelenting fury wherever he sought refuge or as- 
sistance, and ultimately compelled to take shelter with his fol- 
lowers in the vast and almost interminable forests which formed, 
as it were, a natural boundary to the settlements. From these, is- 
suing at various times and places, and when least expected, he 
contrived to carry on a war of almost unparalleled desolation ; 
till, at length, having made several desperate but unavailing at- 
tempts to retrieve his affairs, having witnessed the destruction of 
his most faithful friends and warriors, and the death or captivity 
of all his relatives, including a wife to whom he was tenderly at- 
tached, and an only son, he returned to Mount Hope, determined, 
as he found himself destined for slaughter, to perish near the 
throne of his fathers. And here, having been betrayed to the 
enemy by the brother of one whom he had recently put to death 
for proposing peace, he was, in the act of rushing from his place of 
concealment, shot by a Pocasset Indian, on the 12th of August, 
1676. 

‘ To this slight outline of the life and fortunes of Philip of Po- 
kanoket, it may be interesting to add what is now thought of his 
character by an historian from among the descendants of those 
who fought against him. ‘ The death of Philip, in retrospect,” 
says Holmes, in his American Annals, ‘“ makes different impres- 
sions from what were made at the time of the event. It was then 
considered as the extinction of a virulent and implacable enemy ; 
it is now viewed as the fall of a great warrior, a penetrating states- 
man, and a mighty prince. It then excited universal joy and con- 
gratulation, as a prelude to the close of a merciless war; it now 
awakens sober reflections on the instability of empire, the peculiar 
destiny of the aboriginal race, and the inscrutable decrees of 
Heaven. The patriotism of the man was then overlooked in the 
cruelty of the savage ; and little allowance was made for the natu- 
ral jealousy of the sovereign, on account of the barbarities of the 
warrior, Philip, in the progress of the English settlements, fore- 
saw the loss of his territory, and the extinction of his tribe; = 
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made one mighty effort to prevent those calamities. Our pity for 
his misfortunes would be still heightened, could we rely on the tra- 
dition, mentioned by Callender, that Philip and his chief old men 
were at first averse to the war, and that Philip wept with grief at 
the news of the first English who were killed.” ’ 


Such is the subject of the poem; of its execution, the fol- 
lowing is a pleasing specimen : 


‘ His boat was nigh ; its fragile side, 

Boldly the ’venturous wanderer tried ; 

Along they shot o’er the murmuring bay, 

As they bore for the adverse bank away. 

I guess it was a full strange sight, 

To see in the track of the ghostly light, 

The swarthy chief and the lady bright, 
O’er the heaving waves borne on; 

While her white wan cheek and robe of white 
The pale ray played upon ; 

And above his dusky plumage shook ; 

Backward was flung his feathery cloak, 

As his brawny arms were stretched to ply, 

The oars that made their shallop fly : — 

I ween that he who had seen them ride, 

As they rose in turn o’er the bellying tide, 

Had deemed it a vision of olden time, 

Of Afric wizard in faéry clime ; 

In durance dread, by sorceries dark, 

Who wafted a lady in magic bark. 

And all above, and around them, save 

Where the quivering beam was on the wave, 

Was dubious light, and shifting shade, 

By clouds and mists and waters made : 

The snowy foam on the billow lay, 

Then sunk in the black abyss away ; 

The rack went scudding before the blast, 

And its gloom o’er the bay came swift, and past ; 

Flittingly gleamed the silvery streak, 

On the waving hills and mountain-peak ; 

But the star of love looked out in the west, 

As if that lone lady’s path she blest.’ 


Of the pons sentiments of Dr. Drake, a passage from 
the second volume wil! give an idea: 


‘ I will venture following (to follow) the example of the great 
author who has so nobly expatiated on subjects of a similar nature, 
to give an outline of what may seem warranted, both by reason, 
analogy, and revelation, concerning the existing and operating 
powers of one Supreme, Almighty Cause, the source of life and 
motion. 

‘ It would appear, then, from a due consideration of the data, 
which these channels of intelligence afford us, that God is the only 
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_ pure and disembodied spirit in the universe, occupying and per- 
vading all space, but necessarily, from the perfect immateriality of 
his essence, invisible; and therefore he is emphatically and cor- 
rectly designated by the appellation of the Invisible God. 

‘ The visible world, therefore, could only start into existence at 
the creation of matter by the fiat or volition of the Deity, who, 
by organising it in every possible variety of form, has rendered it 
the recipient of mind or thought, or, to speak more properly, of 
his own essence or vis divina. 

‘ How the great primary being, the fountain of self-agency, a 
being purely spiritual, and, therefore, in his own essence perfectly 
invisible, unites himself with matter, must ever remain beyond our 
comprehension ; but the fact is ever before us; for no one, I pre- 
sume, will deny that an idea is incorporeal, and yet the action of 
idea or thought on our bodily frame is hourly and momentaril 
manifest, and effectuated in a mode, no doubt, similar to that by 
which the Almighty first acted on organized matter. 

‘ It is our belief, indeed, that life, with all its properties, vege- 
table, animal, and intellectual, is nothing more than a manifestation 
of the vis divina, varied or limited according to the organization 
which it informs and regulates; that zntellectual life, or that inte- 
gral portion of the Divine Being which constitutes the soul of man, 
is, as the result of its endowment with consciousness, and moral 
responsibility, destined to distinct personal individuation through- 
out all eternity, and that consequently it will be for ever accom- 
panied by some system of organization as the instrument of visible 
identity ; whilst animal life, as exhibiting only the sentient prin- 
ciple, and possessing neither reflection, abstraction, imagination, or 
responsibility, will have no future personal or conscious existence. 

‘ That this doctrine, as far as it respects the soul or mind of man, 
is warranted by Scripture, can admit of no doubt. For we are 
there told, not only that it shall be associated in a future state 
with a body termed celestial, in contradistinction to its former 
terrestrial one, but that it shall resemble the glorified body of our . 
Saviour. 

‘ But we may advance a step farther than this; for we are told, 
that such as was the body of our Saviour after his transit through 
the gates of death, and at the moment of his ascension into 
heaven, such it will be on descending to judge the earth ; a declar- 
ation which renders it probable not only that mind is connected 
with matter, as the instrument of visible personification even to the 
footstool of the Deity, but that the revelation of the Supreme 
Being to man ina future state, as far as his essence can become ay 
object of visible adoration, will be through the medium of that 
form in which even on earth the fulness of the Godhead dwelt 


bodily.” 

In this second volume are three papers, respectively treating 
on the blindness of Homer, Ossian, and Milton; and from 
the. latter we are tempted to make a considerable though 
abridged abstract, being obliged to omit the several quotations 
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trom our divine bard, by which Dr. Drake has supported and 
illustrated his remarks : 


‘ It is obvious that our interest in, and sympathy for, the suffer- 
ings of our fellow-creatures will be in proportion to the personal 
merit of the parties, and to the authenticity, accuracy, and parti- 
cularity of the circumstances which have reached us in relation to 
their misfortunes. Thus, interested as we have lately been, by 
the distant and indistinct views which the lapse of ages has just 
permitted us to take of the blindness of Homer, how much more 
powerfully should we have sympathized with the great poet, had 
the history of his calamity, and of the feelings to which it gave 
birth in his bosom, come down to us with any degree of minuteness 
and fidelity ! 

‘ It is owing to a fuller detail of the emotions which may be 
supposed to agitate a great and virtuous mind from such an awful 
visitation, that we enter with a deeper sense of fellow-feeling and 
commiseration into the fate and fortunes of Ossian. Yet pathetic 
as are the frequent allusions which the bard of the Highlands has 
made to his loss of sight, they are faint and evanescent in their 
impression on the mind, when compared with the effect which has 
resulted from the history of a similar infliction in the person of our 
divine Milton. 

‘ The privation which has for ever associated the memory of 
Homer and Ossian with sentiments of pity and endearment, ap- 
pears to have fallen upon them in the decline of life, and as one of 
the numerous infirmities of old age ; an infliction, it is true, at all 
times severe and distressing, but when, as in the case of Milton, 
it occurs in the very vigour of life, more peculiarly does it render 
the sufferer an object of interest and attention. 

‘ But this circumstance, important as it is, is by no means the 
most distinguishing feature in the history of Milton’s blindness ; it 
is to the very striking fact, that he voluntarily sacrificed his eye- 
sight to his sense of duty, that we owe much of that deep admir- 
ation mingled with love and compassion which now accompanies 
the memory of this sublime poet. 

‘ It was about the year 1644, as we learn from his letter to 
Leonard Philaras, and when he was but thirty-six years of age, that 
his sight first became weak and dim, occasioned partly by pro- 
tracting, when very young, his studies to a late period of the night, 
and partly by the frequent recurrence of head-ache. He had lost 
nearly the use of the left eye, and experienced considerable weak- 
ness in the other, when, in 1649, he was called upon by the go- 
vernment of England to reply to the Defensio Regia of Salmasius ; 
a task from which, though forewarned that the utter extinction of 
his eyes would be the result of the undertaking, his patriotism and 
sense of duty would not suffer him to shrink. Nothing can, 
indeed, exceed the magnanimity and self-devotedness with which, 
notwithstanding the prediction of his medical friends, he entered 
upon his difficult and dangerous labour; and, when subsequently 
his enemies reproached him with his blindness as a judgment 
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from Heaven, nothing perhaps in mere human composition can sur- 
pass the moral grandeur of his defence.’ — 

‘ The result was as had been predicted ; in 1651, the year in 
which he published his Defensio pro Populo Anglicano, he entirely 
lost the use of his left eye, and the total privation of his sight, by 
the failure of the other, took place, it would appear, early in 
1652; for when Philaras, his Athenian friend, visited him in Lon- 
don, not many months after the publication of his celebrated work, 
he was completely blind, though but in his forty-fourth year.’ — 

‘ We can scarcely conceive a situation more unpropitious to 
intellectual pursuits, or more likely to induce a state of deep de- 
spondency, than that in which Milton was placed, during the 

eriod occupied in the production of his eloquent Defence of the 

eople of England. Impressed with a thorough conviction of the 
vast importance of tiie duty which had been assigned him; con- 
scious that the world was eagerly expecting the result of his 
labours, yet hourly sensible, at the same time, of broken health 
and failing eyes ; and, above all, that the completion of his work 
was in all probability to be followed by the utter extinction of his 
sight, strong and peculiar must have been the support which could 
enable him to contend with and overcome disadvantages thus great 
and oppressive. 

‘ It was vouchsafed to him, however, beyond all the sons of 
men, in the most ample measure and degree; for, in the first 
place, nothing could exceed his attachment to, and enthusiasm for, 
the cause of liberty; in whose behalf no sacrifice was deemed by 
him too dear or important. Of the exultation, indeed, with which 
he beheld the success of his endeavours in the vindication of what 
he conscientiously deemed just and right, notwithstanding the 
great personal calamity which had awaited him as its anticipated 
consequence, an adequate idea may be formed from his admirable 
sonnet to Cyriac Skinner, in which the heroism of the sentiment 
is only to be rivalled by the vigour and energy of the language in 
which it is conveyed. It appears, from the import of the first line, 
to have been written in the year 1655, the era of the commence- 
ment of the Paradise Lost.’ — 

‘ Fortified as Milton felt himself to be in the strength and inte- 
grity of the principles on which he acted as a member of the 
Commonwealth, it was to his profound adoration of, and humble 
submission to, this ‘“ better guide,” to the heart-cheering convic- 
tion which he possessed, of being ever under the superintending 
care and love of his Almighty Father ; and more peculiarly so, in 
consequence of his loss of sight, that we owe that cheerfulness 
and resignation, that sublime enthusiasm and unconguerable firm- 
ness of mind, which distinguished in so remarkable a manner the 
latter portion of his life.’ — 

‘ That the intellectual powers of Milton were expanded and 
invigorated by the firm belief which he entertained, that his loss 
of vision was more than made up to him by gifts of a higher 
nature, must be the conviction of every one who has studied either 
his prose or his poetry. He delights to enumerate the great and 
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good whose infliction of blindness appears to have been thus com- 
pensated, and he derives from their history a grateful and enduring 
source of fortitude and consolation. —- We may, indeed, advance a 
step further, and affirm, that to the blindness of Milton we are 
indebted for a large portion of that hallowed and exalted imagin- 
ation, which has stamped upon his later poetry a character of such 
peculiar and transcendent excellence ; for it was the happy lot of 
Milton to be firmly persuaded, that, as one result of his privation 
of sight, he was blessed with a more intimate communication with 
the Deity, and that his exterior darkness was more than compens- 
ated by a mental illumination, emanating from the very source 
and fountain of light. 

‘ To the influence of this persuasion, therefore, I have no doubt, 
may be ascribed much of what distinguishes the poetry of Milton 
from that of any other writer ; that more than mortal enthusiasm, 
as it were; that fervour, approaching to inspiration ; that meek- 
ness, tenderness, and sublimity of devotion, which seems to con- 
duct us, as by assured and steady steps, to the throne of God 
himself! For it should be recollected, that the profession of this 
belief, of this peculiar favour of Heaven vouchsafed to the blind, 
is not with Milton the impulse of a merely heated imagination, 
but is insisted upon in his prose-works with an earnestness and 
seriousness of assertion which cannot but be attributed to satisfied 
and absolute conviction.’ — , 

‘ During the time, however, which elapsed between the appear- 
ance of his Defence of the People of England and the death of 
Cromwell, a period including the publication of his Second De- 
fence, and the composition of the third book of Paradise Lost, 
Milton, we must recollect, though blind, and an object of unquali- 
fied abuse to the opposite party, was yet on the triumphant side 
of the question, and had acquired the most extensive literar 
celebrity as the result of his contest with Salmasius. His Reply 
to this champion of the unfortunate Charles was, he tells us, cir- 
culated throughout Europe with the utmost avidity, and no am- 
bassador from any state or sovereign ever met him in London, 
even by chance, without congratulations on his success, or without 
expressing a wish either to visit him, or to be visited by him. His 
blindness, too, served but to increase the kindness and assiduities 
of his friends, some of whom he avers might be said to vie with 
Theseus and Pylades in the warmth and sincerity of their attach- 
ment. —Thus admired, beloved, and honoured, and conscious too, 
at the same time, of the integrity and singleness of his own heart, 
we behold Milton, with interest and veneration indeed, but with- 
out any great degree of surprise, sustaining, with perfect magnani- 
mity, the taunts of his enemies, and the privation of his eyes; but 
the time was fast approaching, when, stript of all save the approval 
of his own conscience, he was to become the victim of almost 
every varied misery that public rage and domestic inquietude could 
produce. — 

‘ It is at the era of the Restoration, indeed, when Milton was 
not only blind, but poor, and aged, and forsaken, persecuted both 
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within doors and without, and in danger of an ignominious death, 
that he comes before us most truly the object of our holiest 
love and deepest admiration. His best and dearest friends, for 
whose safety he hourly felt the deepest interest and anxiety, were 
dispersed and suffering under every possible calamity ; and he was 
himself obliged, in ee, He to preserve his life from the malevolence 
of faction and the frenzy of the populace, to hide his head in the 
obscurest corner of the city, where nevertheless the roar of intoxi- 
cation and the shouts of his exulting enemies perpetually broke 
in upon his peace. 

‘ Nor when the first fury of the storm had abated, and he once 
more returned to society, were his sufferings for a length of time 
less harasing or poignant ; for, though the vengeance of the law 
no longer threatened his existence, he had every reason, from 
what had recently happened to some of the former strenuous de- 
fenders of the Commonwealth, to dread the dagger of the assassin ; 
an apprehension, indeed, formidable to any one, from the difficulty 
of guarding against the attack, but which when occurring to an 
individual sightless and in solitude, might well, as we are told it 
did in the case of Milton, deprive his nights of rest. 

‘ He had also, as a patriot, to lament the failure of all his efforts 
for the welfare of his fellow-citizens ; for that Milton, whatever 
may be thought of his political theories, had the good of his 
country solely at heart, uninfluenced either by personal or party 
considerations, there cannot be the smallest doubt. — What, then, 
‘must not Milton have endured from the hypocritical ambition of 
the republicar in the first place, and from the licentious vices and 
degrading servility of the ultra-royalist on the other; factions 
which had alike injured and undermined the constitutional liber- 
ties of his country. To the misery which the one party had 
already brought on the nation, and to the disgrace which the 
other was now inflicting on its character, he has alluded in the 
pathetic lines in the seventh book, which glance in the most affecting 
manner at his own personal misfortunes and endangered existence ; 
and which appear, indeed, to have been written at the very period 
when the festivities of infatuated triumph, when the accents of 
riot and debauchery, were yet sounding in his ears; orgies which, 
even had they issued from a friendly quarter, had been discord to 
the temperate habits and lofty spirit of the indignant bard. — 

¢ Severe, however, and distressing as were the evils to which 
Milton, as a public character, was now subjected, they were ex- 
ceeded by those which he had to endure in the privacy of domes- 
tic life. The happiness of man is necessarily, in a great measure, 
dependant on the degree and permanency of home-felt comfort ; 
on the daily and hourly interchange of those attentions which 
spring from family-affection and social kindness ; and he who has 
to encounter the insults and persecutions of an unfeeling world 
naturally turns to his own roof as to a shelter from the storm, as 
to the spot where love and sympathy are ever watching to welcome 
and console him. But for Milton, alas! and at the very period, 
tov, when most he stood in need of pity and protection, there was 
no 
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no such asylum to be found. We learn, in fact, from the deposi- 
tions accompanying his lately discovered will, that at the era of 
the Restoration, and until he married his third .and last lady in 
1662, his domestic life was rendered miserable by the conduct of 
his ungrateful children.’ — 

‘ It was whilst thus suffering from the base and barbarous treat- 
ment of his unnatural daughters, and just previous to his last mar- 
riage, that he wrote his Sampson Agonistes ; and a passage in that 
composition, the most gloomy and distressingly pathetic of all his 
allusions to his loss of sight, was no doubt intended by the poet as 
a faithful picture of himself and of his wrongs, during this dis- 
astrous period of his existence. — 

‘ That against privations and disadvantages, great and appar- 
ently overwhelming as were these, blind, infirm, ill-treated, and 
forsaken, the intellectual vigour of Milton should have struggled 
with such success, as to have carried on, during their operation, 
the noblest work which ever issued from uninspired man, is one of 
the most astonishing facts in the history of the human mind; for 
it was ¢precisely in the years elapsing between the death of his 
second wife in 1655, and his entering again into the conjugal state 
in 1662, the most forlorn and wretched portion of -his days, that 
the greater part of his Paradise Lost was written! 

‘ What a magnificent and sublime idea of mental energy and 
fortitude breaks in upon us from this occurrence in the life of Mil- 
ton! and how do the sufferings of Homer and of Ossian disappear 
when contrasted with those of our immortal countryman! The 
Grecian bard, though blind, and, perhaps, poor, appears to have 
passed, notwithstanding, lightly and cheerily on his path, honoured 
and admired by the monarchs and the nobles of his land; and 
though Ossian had fallen from his high estate, and, sightless and 
in years, was left the sole surviving mournex of his princely house ; 
yet had he enjoyed the love, and gloried in the celebrity of his 
children ; yet was he still the object of a nation’s praise, not only 
as the first of bards, but as among the first of heroes, and even to 
the tomb of his fathers was he accompanied by beauty and 
affection. 

¢ Whilst Milton who had voluntarily sacrificed his eye-sight on 
what he esteemed the altar of his country’s good; whose mind 
was the chosen seat of all that is tender, holy, and sublime; and at 
the very period, too, when he was occupied in the construction of 
a work which has conferred an ever-during honour on the land 
which gave him birth; stood stript apparently of every human 
comfort, the mark of public outrage and of private wrong! and 
who, when he had but just escaped the sanguinary vengeance of 
triumphant party, had to feel at home, the spot to which he had 
once fondly looked for sympathy and peace, 





‘ * It should be recollected, however, that Deborah, his youngest 
and favourite daughter, was at this time but nine years old, and can 
scarcely therefore be implicated in this charge.’ 
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How sharper than 4 serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child! — | 


‘ Though political enmity, the most rancorous perhaps of all 
human prejudices, threw over the mighty name of Milton, whilst 
yet alive, a veil of hatred and of obloquy, there were not wanting, 
even then, some great, and good, and liberal spirits, who loved, and 
honoured, and admired the man, and who beheld him in the storm 
that wrecked his peace, though not devoid of error, yet exhibiting 
the unconquerable mind and upright heart. | 

‘ Yes, in the prophetic eye of genius and of generous freedom 
did Milton close his race in glory; and now, when the clouds of 
faction and licentiousness, which perturbed the air he breathed, are 
passed away, in what a lovely and endearing light appears the 
injured bard! To Homer, sightless and in years, to Ossian, dark, 
and mournful, and forlorn, the sigh of sympathy belongs ; but for 
Milton, the divine and hallowed Milton, the sport of evil days and 
evil tongues, blind, and aged, and forsaken, persecuted M his 
country, and deserted by his children, an added tear must fall !’ 


The fifteenth number of this volume notices with excessive 
panegyric a poem by Mr. Hillhouse, intitled “ The Judg- 
ment, a Vision:” but the adduced specimens do not support 
the high character given of the poetry. 

Dr. Drake merits in a considerable degree the gratitude 
and. admiration of his readers, and of his country, for provid- 
ing a work of amusement so unexceptionable and of instruc- 
tion so entertaining. To young persons of the fair sex it is 
peculiarly adapted, by indulging in desultory graces and 
versatile attention. 
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Art. XI. Remarks on the uprerent Defective State of the Nautical 
Almanac. By Francis Baily, F.R.S. and L.S. 8vo. pp. 72. 
Richardson. 1822. 


UR astronomical readers are probably aware that Mr. 

Baily, who is so well known and esteemed as one of the 
most disinterested supporters of the celestial science in this 
country, published at his own charge, and for private circu- 
lation only, in the beginning of the present year, a small 
volume of astronomical tables; his object being to furnish 
his friends and fellow-laborers in the field of astronomy with 
a set of tables, of constant reference in the Observatory during 
the year, some of them computed by himself and others 
taken from foreign works. In the explanation prefixed to 
these tables, he found himself under the necessity of com- 
menting on the present state of the ‘* Nautical Almanac ;” 
which was such, in the year 1818, as to induce the Secretary 
21 to 
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to the Admiralty to declare in his place in Parliament, that its 
errors had caused it to become “a bye-word among the 
literati of Europe.” 

Mr. Baily’s remarks, however, were not directed so much 
against the errors of this national work, (which he stated to be 
less numerous than they were for some preceding years,) as 
against its deficiency in various useful particulars, which he re- 
commended to be introduced in future: but some differences 
between certain of his tables and those in the Nautical Al- 
manac, for the same year, required both comment and ex- 
planation; and, in the preliminary observations prefixed to 
the tract before us, Mr. B. says, 


‘Iam not aware that those comments exceeded the bounds 
which the circumstances of the case and the importance of the 
subject required: and I am yet to jearn that there is any impro- 
priety in detecting and exposing error, or in freely discussing the 
best mode of promoting the advancement of knowledge. But, it 
appears that, in one quarter at least, my intentions have been 
either misunderstood, or (unintentionally) perverted: since I find 
that an anonymous writer in the last number of the Journal of the 
Royal Institution (No. xxv. p. 201.) has replied somewhat sharply 
to the Remarks which I had thus published, and stigmatised them 
with the epithet of ‘“‘ superfluous and frivolous.” As the author 
of that article has not thought proper to annex his name thereto, 
I can only designate him here by the title of * the Writer of the 
Reply :” nevertheless, there can be no difficulty in determining the 
source whence it came. And since the rank which he holds in 
the literary circles of this country, and his peculiar intimacy with 
the subject now under review, give a more than ordinary weight 
and importance to his opinions, it is the more incumbent on me to 
remove the charge which has thus been (I hope inadvertently) 
made. In attempting this, I am compelled, however reluctantly, 
to enter more at large into the nature, design, and present defec- 
tive state of the Nautical Almanac, than I had originally any inten- 
tion of doing.’ 


In pursuance of this object, the author gives first a verba- 
tim copy of the Reply in question: he next describes the 
several particulars which are to be found in the other nautical 
Ephemerides of Europe, and do not occur in the English 
Nautical Almanac; and then he proceeds, paragraph by para- 
graph, to discuss the remarks of his anonymous opponent. 

Considering the political insignificance of the kingdom of 
Portugal, it is remarkable that the Nautical Ephemeris of 
that country should be deemed the most complete of any in 
Europe: but we know, independently of the pamphlet before 
us, that it 7s so considered by all our most scientific naviga- 


tors, not only in the India service but in the British navy. 
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The Coimbra Almanac is therefore the first here brought under 


review; and in it not fewer than eighteen tables, columns, or 
particular modes of arrangement, are pointed out, which it is 
supposed might be advantageously introduced into our Ephe- 
meris. In the Milan Almanac, are seven which do not occur 
either in that of Coimbra or in the English; in that of Berlin, 
six; and in the Connaissance des Tems, eight: making in all 
thirty-nine particulars of greater or less value to the practical 
astronomer, some of which at least might be introduced 
with advantage into our national Ephemeris; which, when it 
was first published, was stated by Dr. Maskelyne to contain 
‘‘ every thing essential to general use that is to be found in 
any Ephemeris hitherto published, with many other useful 
and interesting particulars never yet offered to the public 
in any work of this kind.” — * This,’ says Mr. Baily, ‘ was 
doubtless true at the time it was written, and ought to be true 
at the present day: but the rapid strides which have since 
been made in this department of science by our continental 
neighbours have now left us far in the back ground.’ 

We cannot undertake here to particularize the several 
omissions to which we have alluded, and which the author has 
detailed at length : but it will be sufficient, perhaps, to men- 
tion one. ‘The position of the four new planets for every 
sixth day during six months, the time of their opposition 
being respectively chosen as the middle of such period, is 
stated in the Milan Ephemeris; the place of Ceres, in parti- 
cular, is also given in that of Berlin, in the usual order of the 
Almanac; and the places of the others are generally publish- 
ed in the subsequent volumes of that work, previously to the 
times of their respective oppositions. Their places (for one half 
of the year at least) ought to form a regular portion of every 
Ephemeris ; and we are a little surprized that, though these 
omissions are permitted in our national Almanac, they are not 
supplied in those which are published by the Stationers’ Com- 
pany: but with the exception of one only, viz. the “ Imperial 
Almanac,” we know of none which notice in any way the 
places of these new planets. In the Imperial Almanac, be- 
sides various other useful particulars, we have the place of 
Ceres marked for six days in each month. It is probably, as the 
author observes, for want of such information that we are not 
possessed of more numerous observations on the position of 
those planets; and, as their elements have not yet acquired 
that degree of precision which is so requisite in the present 
state of astronomy, too great facilities cannot be given to the 
means of multiplying observations. 

On 
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On the subject of accuracy, the author of the Reply ob- 
served : 


‘ « But with regard to the general accuracy of the computations, 
and the impression, it is already acknowledged throughout Europe, 
that the Nautical Almanac is the most correct of all the Epheme- 
rides which are intended for nautical uses. Let Mr. Baily only 
turn to pages 371, 372, and 373. of the Connaissance des Tems for 
the present year, and see how those pages are filled, and from 
whom the materials were received; let him consider that the Nau- 
tical Almanac is always published six months before the Connais- 
sance des Tems ; and let him examine the eclipses of the fourth 
satellite of Jupiter for 1824, and, after this, let him pronounce a 
distinct opinion upon the comparative accuracy of the two pub- 
lications.” ’ 


To which Mr. Baily answers : 


* I have referred to those pages in the Connaissance des T'ems, 
where I find a list of 117 errors pointed out in the volume for 
1821. And I have also referred to the printed errata at the end of 
my copies of the Nautical Almanacs for 1819 and 1820: in the 
former of which I find a list of 150 errors in this work also; and, 
in the latter, a list of 162 errors, besides others which I have my- 
self discovered. After this, I find no difficulty in pronouncing 
‘a distinct opinion upon the comparative accuracy of the two 
publications.” ’ 


In another place, the author of the Reply stated in answer 
to some remarks of Mr. Baily relative to the catalogue of north- 
polar distances of the principal stars, which are erroneously 
given in the Nautical Almanac for 1824 : 


- ¢ & With respect to the remarks in p. xix. the editor of the Nau- 
tical Almanac would think it unbecoming to interfere in any man- 
ner in a catalogue furnished officially by the Astronomer Royal, 
upon the basis of his own observations ; and he would not hesitate 
to admit still greater fluctuations from the mean determination of 
former years, if they were supported by such authority.” ’ 

Mr. B. very properly rejoins : 

‘ How far a feeling of etiquette would have prevented the writer 
of the Reply from interfering in any manner (not even by request- 
ing an explanation) with a catalogue which, on the very face of it, 
bore pt ma marks of inaccuracy, I cannot pretend to say: but 
the act of parliament distinctly states that “ it is highly expedient 
to the interests of navigation and the honour of this country, that 
the said Nautical Almanac should be accurately computed, ‘com- 
pared, and published ;” and that it is the duty of the editor to su- 
perintend the correct publication of the same. A celebrated 
mathematician has said, ‘“‘ La philosophie ne reconnatt aucune 
autorité, pas méme celle de Newton: and the writer of the Reply 
seems for a moment to have forgotten the celebrated motto of that 
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Society, of which he is so distinguished a member. It is perhaps 
fortunate that every one had not the same implicit confidence ; 
otherwise the errors might have remained unnoticed to the present 
hour.’ | 


We cannot but feel some surprize that the author of the 
Reply, knowing as he must the grounds on which the accu- 
sations rested, chose to assume the tone which he has manifest- 
ed in his remarks. © It is probable, however, that he supposed 
that the same regard to etiquette, which led him to adopt the 
catalogue in question without examination, ought to have pre- 
vented any third person from exposing the errors and omissions 
of the Secretary of the Board of Longitude; and that, hence- 
forwards, mathematics and astronomy were to be placed under 
and regulated by courtesy and. etiquette, instead of being sub- 
mitted as heretofore to the dominion of absolute and satisfactory 
demonstration. It seems to have been altogether overlooked by 
this writer that the Board of Longitude is a public establish- 
ment, that it is supported at the public expence, and that 
those of the public who are able to form a judgment of the 
subjects under its management have a right not only to examine 
its proceedings, but, when they are inadequately or negligently 


conducli d pextoxmed, to expose its mal-administration. 








Art. XII. Poems, by William Cowper, of the Inner Temple, 
Esq. To which is prefixed, a Memoir of the Author; also 
Critical Remarks on his Poems, written expressly for this Work. 
By John M‘Diarmid. Second Edition, revised and extended. 
12mo. 5s. Boards. Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh. 


«o far the frontal title-page of this little work: but it has 
‘? another title-page, rather of an Irish than a Scotch de- 
scription, at the end of the volume, on the outside, in which 
the editor has been betrayed into a lamentable specimen of 
the art of puffing. After a reprint of the foregoing ample 
announcement, we have the subjoin too genuine display of 
self-applause : — “ Lit mhz plaudo :”— 


' ¢’The whole exhibiting a condensed view of every important 
particular of his life and character that is scattered over his 
voluminous correspondence, or introduced into the numerous 
editions of his poetry. 

‘ Although there are few authors more popular than Cowper, 
and consequently few whese volumes have been oftener reprinted, 
it appeared to the present publishers, that there was still room 
for an improved edition of his poetical works; and that by steer- 
ing a middle course, between the prolixity of Hayley and the 
meagre sketches of succeeding compilers, a work might . me 
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duced suited at once to the means and the leisure of general 
readers. With this view the Editor has. selected from every 
source oper to his, industry the leading features of the personal 
and literary character of the poet, together with many interesting 
notices of that cruel malady of which he was through life the 
victim ; and has thus been enabled to condense into a space com- 
paratively limited a greater body of information than was ever 
offered to the public, on terms equally advantageous.’ 


Nothing can more deeply disgrace the literature of any age, 
than the frequency of such book-selling practices ; and, cer- 
tainly, many of our best authors labor under the imputation 
of having been unguarded, at least, in this particular. Leav- 
ing them to their own better reflections, we cannot but expos- 
tulate with the editor of so unambitious, or at all events so 
delicate, and so scrupulous a person as Cowper, for having 
labored to set off kis works in so ostentatious a manner. 
This circumstance, we confess, did not make a favorable im- 
pression on us; and, on examining the book, all our ill- 
omened anticipations were but too completely realized. We 
are far from denying that it is a neatly printed (though eye- 
trying) little edition, of a very convenient pocket-size, ‘and 
*‘ pleasant and pretty to behold ;” and we allow it also the 
distinct merit of a very tolerably compiled life of Cowper, and 
of a rational exposure of the causes and consequences of his 
most unhappy malady. Especially in that part of the bio- 
graphy in which Cowper’s incalculable loss of the society of 
Lady Austen is recorded, the editor has shewn much feeling 
and judgment; and we shall feel bound to present our readers 
with an extract from this portion of the work. In our judg- 
ment, however, nothing can be more common-place than the 
* Critical Remarks’ on the poems of Cowper. 





“© Ad libitum, ex alienis haurio libris,” 


seems to be the motto of the remarker; and, whether he 
adverts to the * mighty dead” or the glorious living in the 
lists of criticism, he plunders all, without remorse. Now we 
have an extract from Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, and then 
from the anonymous labors of some contemporary critic ; 
the editor’s own observations intervening like some coarse 
canvass on which these splendid patches are sown, so thickly 
as almost to hide it. The first instance of imperfect judg- 
ment in the remarker occurs in his very first illustration. He 
compares the * Rape of the Lock” and the “ ‘Task,” —— in 
what, gentle reader ? In the circumstance of their both baving 
arisen from the request of a friend, and both relating to a 
trifling subject! This is, really, much like the similarity of 
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Macedon and Monmouth; both having rivers, and both 
penne with the same letter. Thomson’s “ Castle of In- 
dolence” is also lugged into the analogy. As to the first 
comparison, can any thing be more injurious to Cowper, as a 
poet, (for we are not now talking of moral essays,) than to 
suggest-the contrast of his lame and halting versification with 
the perfect melody of Pope? Or of Azs loose rambling diction 
with the exquisitely accurate and illumined language of our 

English Horace ? — Rendering, we trust, due justice to Cow- 
" per’s varied merits, to his endearing love of nature and gen- 
tleness of soul, to his honest indignation at all that is base 
and mean in speculation or action, and to his manly pre- 
ference of simplicity to art, we must, at the same time, be 
aware of the excesses into which a want of steady judgment, 
and of sufficient worldly knowlege, betrayed these noble 
qualities. ‘Then as to taste! Are we yet to be subjected to 
Gothic or Caledonian theories, on this purely classical subject? 


“¢ Usque adeo NiHIL est, quod nostra infantia coclum 
Hausit Aventini, baccad nutrita Sabina ?” 


The mania of comparing things unlike, or the laying hold 
of a partial and imperfect resemblance, seems to be the sin that 
most easily besets the present editor. Witness the following 
grotesque comparison. We are obliged to copy both pas- 
sages, to enable our readers to jude adequately of the 
absurdity which we are pointing out; and the prose of 
Mr. Curran, although well-known, will bear to be quoted 

in, in this noble example of eloquence. Cowper is speak- 
ing of the slave-trade, and speaks as follows: 


‘ «We have no slaves at home — then why abroad ? 
And they themselves once ferried o’er the wave 
That parts us, are emancipate and loos’d. 

Slaves cannot breathe in England; if their lungs 
Receive our air, that moment they are free ; 
They touch our country, and their shackles fall.” 


‘ In Mr. Curran’s defence of Hamilton Rowan, accused of the 
publication of a seditious libel, there occurs a passage which some 
have thought the finest burst of eloquence in the English lan- 
guage; but which, after a critical examination, appears to be 
little more than an amplification of the beautiful lines which have 
just been quoted. 

‘ « T speak in the spirit of the British law, which makes libert 
commensurate with, and inseparable from, British soil; whi 
proclaims even to the stranger and sojourner, the moment he sets 
his foot upon British earth, that the ground on which he treads is 
holy, and consecrated by the genius of universal emancipation. 


No matter in what language his doom may have been pronounced ; 
-—nho 
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—no matter what complexion, incompatible with freedom, an 
Indian or an African sun may have burnt upon him; — no matter 
in what disastrous battle his liberty may have been cloven down ; 
— no matter with what solemnities he may have been devoted upon 
the altar of slavery ; the first moment he touches the sacred soil 
of Britain, the altar and the god sink together in the dust; his 
soul walks abroad in her own majesty; his body swells beyond 
the measure of his chains, that burst from around him; and he 
stands redeemed, regenerated, and disenthralled, by the genius of 
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universal emancipation. : 


Will our readers believe that the editor has ushered in 
these parallel passages, as he supposes them to be, by calling 
Mr. Curran’s expressions ‘a remarkable instance of pla- 
giarism ?? What would such a critic say to the “J pra, 
sequar,” of Terence, and to the * Go on! I'll follow thee !” 
of Shakspeare ? 

Not satisfied with raising his author to Pope, the editor 
must sink him to Grahame; and Cowper is here laid along- 
side, fairly brought to bear, in the warfare of literary fame, 
against the author of the poem on the ‘ Sabbath !” 

At page 495. we find some facetious arguments adduced in 
defence of card-playing; which, as the editor himself has 
denominated them § sportive,’ he may excuse us for consider- 
ing as silly: but in the remarks that follow on state-lotteries, 
(although they are wholly unnecessary, and seem to be in- 
serted because Cowper has zot mentioned the subject,) we 
fully agree, lauding the virtuous zeal of the remarker, in a 
cause calculated to excite the interest of every reasonable 
patriot. 

The editor seems duly aware of the great ruggedness of 
Cowper’s verse, and does not make the old hackneyed excuse 
of its having been studied for purposes of variety, &c. &c.; 
an excuse which implies a libel on poetical harmony, and ac- 
cuses it of being unable to delight without discords. On the 
contrary, he justly observes that ‘ no writer can be said to 
have obtained the highest mastery of his art, who does not 
combine with the utmost energy of thought the utmost polish 
of diction ;? and, as he should have added, the utmost har- 
mony of versification. No other doctrine will raise our 
poetry to its antient standard; sad havoc as it will cause 
among our most honored living models. 

In the quotation which the editor makes from Cowper’s 
well-known description of the ** Sanctimonious Prude,” he 
has not observed the striking resemblance (which as a finder 
of likenesses we might have expected him to discover) between 
this picture and Hogarth’s antient Virgin, with her foot-boy 
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earrying her Bible to church. Cowper’s lines are indeed a 
versification of the portrait. : 

In page 504. we remark another unkind hit at Mr. Hayley, 
who had before been very flippantly treated ; and it origin- 
ates, as we conceive, in a mistake of the meaning of the terms 
*‘ exquisite pleasantry,” which we conclude Mr. H. applied 
to the vein of laughing though bitter sarcasm that appears in 
several of the «a a For instarce, — the very one 
which the editor has quoted, — 


“ Perhaps a grave physician, gathering fees, 
Punctually paid for lengthening out disease,” &c. &c. 


Immediately following, we have a hint thrown out that Mr. 
Montgomery ‘ probably derived his idea’ of writing a poem 
on * Greenland” from a passage in Cowper on Greenland, 
and from ‘ the allusion to the Missionaries which precedes it!’ 
Surely the germs of future poems will hereafter be discovered 
in Ainsworth’s Dictionary, and embryo speeches in Parlia- 
ment must wait the publication of the next Flora Canta- 
brigiensis. As Sir George Saville said, : 


‘¢ What beauties does Flora disclose!” &c. &c. 


We return with pleasure to the * Memoir of Cowper,’ and 
shall now present our readers with the promised extract; of 
which, whether we refer to the subject or the style, we cannot 
but entertain a favorable sentiment: 


¢ The amiable and accomplished Lady Austen was still his 
friend and neighbour, or rather his constant companion; and the 
blank-verse translation of the [liad and the Odyssey, which he 
commenced at this period, (November, 1784,) were also, it is said, 
undertaken at her suggestion. But the time was at hand when 
he was to be deprived of the society of a female, who had proved 
invaluable to him, from the rare art she possessed of dissipating 
that melancholy which we suspect the sombre hue of Mrs. Unwin’s 
mind rather tended to foster; and of whose services in this respect 
he was so sensible, that he repeatedly, in the fulness of his grati- 
tude and affection, ascribes the circumstance that led to their ac- 
quaintance to the immediate interposition of Providence. But his 
devout old friend saw nothing very providential in the ascendency 
of a female so much more accomplished than herself; and it is 
painful to think, that the’ jealousy of this otherwise exemplary 
character should have led to a separation, which may be numbered 
among the misfortunes of our author’s life. Mr. Hayley observes, 
that ‘‘ no person can blame Mrs. Unwin for feeling apprehensive, 
that Cowper’s intimacy with a lady of such extraordinary talents 
might lead him into perplexities of which he was by no means 
aware.” What perplexities he alludes to it is difficult to discover: 
by his own account, and that of his contemporaries, Lady Austen 
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was of a character too pure and exalted to lead him into the paths 
of error; and if she had led him to the very altar of Hymen, 
(which must have been the ne plus ultra of her fascinations,) there 
is every reason to suppose, that it would have been the most for- 
tunate event that could have occurred. That brilliant accom- 
plishments, combined with good nature and sensibility, are to be 
avoided as dangerous, is an assumption which the biographer will 
find it difficult to prove. But the truth is, his book throughout is 
written under a strong dread of giving offence to any one who has 
the happiness of being enrolled in its pages; and it is theréfore 
the less surprising, that in his eagerness to avert the blame of this 
transaction from one female friend, he hgs unwittingly laid the full 
weight of it on the attractions of another. Indeed the zeal with 
which he labours to acquit all the parties, as well as the air of 
mystery he throws over an incident in itself extremely natural and 
simple, are not a little amusing. — Something is said of a copy of 
tender verses which the poet had addressed to his fascinating 
friend, an effusion which, although unknown to himself, was very 
probably dictated by love. The character of Cowper was no 
doubt singular in many respects, but his singularity would have 
been superhuman, and certainly most unpoetical, if he had not re- 
garded with a warmer sentiment than that of friendship, a lady, 
who, accomplished and engaging as she was, appeared willing to 
devote her life and fortune to the promotion of his happiness. 
This fact to be sure, like many others, is only hinted at by Mr. 
Hayley ; but it is quite in accordance with human nature; and it 
is dificult to conceive, what motive short of attachment could 
have led a lady, enjoying all the advantages of wealth and station, 
to renounce the gay society of the metropolis for the solitude of a 
manufacturing village. The little god, like the animal he resem- 
bles in his blindness, is a miner that carries on his operations un- 
seen ; and we confess, when we first read in the letters of the shy 
and bashful Cowper requesting to be introduced to a lady whom 
he had merely spied from his window, and of that lady in her turn 
becoming so fond of him, that she soon pitched her tent by his 
side, we began to leap to conclusions by a process well known to 
the readers of novels, and anticipated nothing less than a court- 
ship or a marriage. Unfortunately, too, Mrs. Unwin appears to 
have been of the same opinion ; and, appealing to the poet’s gra- 
titude for her past services, she gave him his choice of either re- 
nouncing Lady Austen’s acquaintance or her own. Although the 
alternative was doubtless a painful one, he determined to adhere 
to the friend whose claims on his gratitude were greater than he 
could ever hope to discharge, ne sent a farewell letter to Lady 
Austen, which, however affectionately and admirably written, had 
the effect.of banishing her from Olney, and of putting an end to 
their acquaintance. But we have already, perhaps, dwelt too lon 
upon a transaction, the whole blame of which appears to fall upon 
Mrs. Unwin. Had she been young and handsome, and likely to 
fall in love herself, her conduct would have been less surprising, 
and much more excusable. But this has never becn insinuated, 
Rev. Nov. 1822. Y and 
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and there is not the most distant probability, that even Cowper's 
union with Lady Austen could have interfered with his platonic 
affection for their mutual friend. In this happy country a man 
may have as many friends as in some others he may have wives or 
concubines ; and although there are preferences in these matters, 
very few are so unreasonable as to demand an exclusive and 
undivided friendship. Yet this was the failing of Mrs. Unwin; 
and we must again regret, that her want of generosity in this in- 
stance should have dissolved a connexion, of which Cowper had 
already boasted so much, and which, when drawn closer, could 
scarcely have had any other effect than that of increasing his 
happiness.’ 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For NOVEMBER, 1892. 


EDUCATION. 


Art. 13. A Clue for Young Latinists, and Non-Latinists, to trace 
the Original Forms and Signification of Nouns and Verbs, from 
their Terminations, alphabetically arranged, with Explanatory 
References to the Grammar. By John Carey, LL.D. Au- 
thor of ‘ Latin Prosody made easy,” &c. 12mo. Longman 
and Co. 

That Dr. Carey is one of our most useful elementary writers, 
the list of his works (enumerated in the title-page of the tract be- 
fore us) may be admitted to evince, when we add that all those 
works have their degrees of merit; while, to mention at present 
no others of his labors, his revision and correction of the press of 
the Regent’s Classics have conferred, as far as we have had any 
opportunity of ascertaining the point, very material advantages on 
that useful and cheap publication. 

The plan of the present little work is, as the author observes, 
‘ simple, and so obvious at first sight, that a single instance will be 
sufficient to exemplify its application and use. — Suppose, then, 
the young Latinist, or the Non-Latinist, to meet with the word 
Pugnavissemus : on turning to the termination AVISSEMUS in 
its alphabetic place, he will at once find that it is the first person 
plural of the pluperfect subjunctive, from Pugno, of the first con- 
jugation. But suppose, on the other hand, that he should mistake 
the point of division between the radical letters and the gram- 
matical termination — and, instead of looking for AVISSEMUS, 
should direct his attention to ISSEMUS, EMUS, or even the 
single syllable, MUS, or US — he will, under any of those heads, 
find references, to guide him in his search.’ 

We must remark, however, that in the multiplicity of helps, and 
props, and vade-mecums, with which modern education abounds, 
some chance is incurred that the advantage will be lost which 
arose out of the hard work and hammering at the Dictionary and 
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Grammar ; and which strengthened the natural powers, while it 
—— somewhat delayed the puerile progress of our ancestors. 

his is too ample a field of argument for us to examine at present; 
and we pass to another of Dr. Carey’s subsidiary aids to learning. 
To shew the perfect good humor in which we part with the 
veteran teacher, we shall quote the following ‘ ¢oggrel rhymes’ 
from his work, since the Doctor informs us that he has ‘ found 
them useful :’ 


‘ When JUS ends a proper name, 
The vocative must end in J, 
The rule for Filius is the same, 
And Genius, too, makes O Geni.’ 


We recommend the modesty with which Dr. C. designates this 
happy little dallad-stanza, to the imitation of many of our contem- 
porary minstrels; who print thousands of similar verses every 
season, but forget to mark them with their appropriate title. 


Art.14. The Greek Terminations, (including the Dialects and 
Poetic Licences,) alphabetically arranged, and grammatically 
explained, on the Plan of the «‘ Latin Terminations,” or ‘ Clue 
for Young Latinists.” By John Carey, LL.D., &c. 12mo. 
Longman and Co. 

This natural sequel to Dr. Carey’s ‘* Latin Terminations” has 
added to the obligation which that gentleman’s works have be- 
stowed on the youthful scholar. The present book, as far as we 
have been able to examine it, is well executed; and it certainly 
forms a serviceable little manual of reference for the beginner, 
and perhaps occasionally for the more advanced student in Greek. 
‘“‘ In tenui labor est, at tenuis non. gloria.” . This old quotation 
may be justly applied to many of Dr. C.’s new publications. 

The author's dedications ‘to Davies Gilbert, Esq., an independ- 
ent senator, an accomplished scholar,’ &c. &c. are natural 
enough: but we venture to admonish Dr. Carey that it appears to 
us in better taste to omit any notice of that gentleman’s son, ‘ a 
promising youth, now in his tenth year; who, having already made 
a creditable proficiency in the Latin language, intends soon to 
enter on the study of the Greek.’ , See the Advertisement, p. 5. 


Art. 15. A Series of Latin Exercises, selected froin the best 
Roman Writers, and adapted to the Rules in Syntax, particularly 
in the Eton Grammar, &c. By Nathaniel Howard. 12mo. 
$s. 6d. Bound. Longman and Co. 


Art. 16. A Key to Howard’s Latin Exercises. 12mo. Qs. 6d. 
Longman and Co. 

The Eton exercise-books are certainly liable to many objections, 
though they are greatly diminished, if not removed, by the valu- 
able oral instruction which accompanies them at their own peculiar 
seat of learning, and by similar advantages in other places : but, 
if it should happen that in any seminary, where sound learning (or, 
perhaps, /earning in sound,) is professed, the deficiencies of the 
Exempla Minora, Moralia, mies are not supplied by the ia 
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then Ellis’s Exercises, or Howard’s Exercises, with the Key to 
them*, would be much better than the more difficult and dangerous 
Eton elementary works. © With respect to the Eton “ Peculiars,” 
a more advanced though still initiatory book of exercises, we are 
ae informed that it was written by an unsuccessful candidate 
for an Eton-mastership, purposely and expressly to avenge him- 
self on the teachers of the school for his disappointment. If, in- 
deed, any one of those distinguished scholars should be unfortunate 
enough not to possess any clue, either of memory or writtenreference, 
to the passages in the original authors from whom the “ Peculiars” 
are translated, or rather perverted, we defy the brightest genius 
and the most practised erudition to hit on the right Latin for sen- 
tences, which at least succeed in inculcating wrong English. .Our 
own idea of a completely useful exercise-book, teaching English 
and Latin at once, has never yet been satisfied. Clark’s Exercises 
are not classical : the Latin will lead into sundry canine obliqui- 
ties, and the student will be taught rather to bark than to speak 
the language of Livy ; and Ellis is not only too easy, but’ objec- 
tionable as being confined to Cicero, for a book of such length. 
— After all, a series of little translated books, each extracted 
from one author, might best succeed in teaching the variety of 
Roman styles ; and, if due attention were paid to the gradations of 
difficulty, and to the subject-matter of the extracts, something 
more might be done for the progressive improvement of the scholar 
in every class, than any writer has hitherto effected. The diffi- 
culty in practice will always be to prevent idle boys from disco- 
vering the original, and copying from it: but several methods 
of judicious and proper disguise, omission, &c. &c. might be 
adopted, in order to remedy this evil. ) 

As far as Mr. Howard has gone, we are disposed to think very 
well of his attempt: but it is not, in our judgment, sufficient that 
we confine ourselves to classical writers, and those of the purest 
age: we should add an endeavour to teach, in due order, and with 
constant regard to a gradual increase in difficulty, the prominent 
varieties of style in the best Roman authors. Bya due selection of 
stories, sentiments, and miscellaneous remarks, much useful know- 
lege and much good principle, might thus be conveyed and in- 
culcated ;,together with the great advantage of a practical im- 
provement in order and distinctness of thought, as well as of 
elegance, variety, and correctness in language. We shall rejoice 
to witness some /wing proof that this little sketch of a Series of 
Classical Latin Exercises is not a mere wet draft from any 
Utopia of education, but a substantial and solid addition to the 
means already afforded to the youthful scholar for attaining a due 
knowlege of the Latin tongue. ; 


Art. 17. The Eton Latin Grammar ; being an Introduction to the 
Latin Tongue. Revised, corrected, and greatly improved: en- 
riched also with copious Notes. For the Use of Schools, as 





* This ‘ Key,’ we trust, is cautiously sold, 2..e. only to persons 
wearing a shovel-hat, and black, rusty, plush inexpressibles. 
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well as of private Study.. By the Rev. T. Smith, of St. John’s 

College, Cambridge, Master of Gordon-House Academy, Kent- 

~ ish-Town, Middlesex. Second Edition. 12mo. 2s. Bound. 

All Booksellers. | 

' Among the many modern attempts to improve the Eton Latin 
Grammar, few have been very successful. The truth is that oral 
instruction, under the management of a judicious and diligent 
tutor, will remove all the difficulties and supply most of the defects 
of that manual; while, in incompetent hands, no work hitherto 
published, or ever likely to appear, can be expected to attain the 
same purposes. 

The chief improvement of the present editor consists in mark- 
ing the quantities of the words; and, although much may be said 
in favor of this plan, (particularly, that it prevents wrong impres- 
sions of quantity at first,) we are not sure whether the very youth- 
ful scholar will not be additionally perplexed by these eternal 
alternations of long and short; or whether the more advanced stu- 
dent may not have acquired such a habit of trusting to his metri- 
cal marks, as to make him hesitating and insecure when deprived 
of their assistance. These, however, are only conjectures; and 
Mr. Smith doubtless had tried the effect of his experiment, before 
he presented it to the public. 

We speak,’ it will be observed, in sufficiently lofty terms of the 
author’s alleged improvement, with regard to the designation of 
quantities. As to his corrections of the former Eton-accents, we 
really have no leisure at present to examine the qvenon : but we 
think that a brief statement of the prominent and palpable differ- 
ences, between these two divisions of orthoépy, might have been 
usefully interwoven with his brief preface. We must at the same 
time suffer Mr. Smith to speak for himself, as we have much re- 
spect for his ardent zeal in behalf of the correctness of classical 
instruction : : 

‘ The limits of our preface will not permit the investigation of 
the difference of accent, nor of the peculiar beauties it imparts to 
language when properly applied. e hideousness of false ac- 
centuation may not indeed greatly affect a rude ear, but to an ear 
refined by the charms of correct literature it is more grating than 
the jarring sounds produced by a novice, murdering an air on an 
instrument out of tune, are to a scientific musician of exquisite 
taste. 

‘ There are many pretenders to an acquaintance with Latinity, 
and (who will believe it?) some professed adepts in the Roman 
tongue, strenuous advocates of inconsistency. They say that as 
the Latin is a dead language, it matters little how it is pronounced, 
and that practical quantity is at variance with the established rules 
of the English language. To them boniss, bony, bontimm, ama- 
bamm, amabéss, amabétt, and the like, are more pleasing than 
bonus or amabam. We leave them to their fancy, if they are inca- 
pable of discriminating between refinement and jargon; for to 
argue with them would be a waste of time, and to offer them a 
relish for classical beauty would be throwing pearls to swine.’ 
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POETRY... 


Art. 18. Elegy on the Death of Percy Bysshe Shelley. By Ar- 
thur Brooke. 8vo. Is.6d. Ollier. 1822. 

We have expressed our opinions as to the poetical talents of 
the unfortunate subject of this elegy, gnd as to the general ten- 
dency and taste of his productions, on more than one occasion ; 
and we are not desirous of returning to the merits or demerits of 
this promising but at the same time threatening young man, any 
farther than we are forced by the tributes of survivors to his 
memory. 

The early death of the possessor of acknowleged genius must 
ever be a melancholy topic, and we are unwilling to disturb the 
tender recollections of the more immediate friends of the deceased : 
but we have now a paramount duty to perform; the duty of warn- 
ing those who may be misled by the excessive and indiscriminate 
ae of the elegiac writer now before us, and may be induced on 
his authority to receive all Mr. Shelley’s works as the emanations 
of tainted benevolence, guided and applied by consummate 
wisdom. ‘To omit every unnecessary allusion, we will only recall, 
tor one instant, to the memory of our readers, the allusion in the 
‘‘ Prometheus” of Mr. Shelley, relating to the most sacred Being 
that ever appeared on this earth.* If that‘allusion can be recon- 
ciled either to kindness or correctness of feeling, (to say the very 
least of it!) we are satisfied with the panegyric of the pseudony- 
mous Mr. Arthur Brooke: but, if otherwise, we strongly ad- 
monish him not to tamper with the honest indignation of pious and 
enlightened minds. 

‘“¢ Knowing what we know,” and “ reading what we have read,” 
our estimate of the following piece of extravagant adulation may 
easily be conjectured : 


‘ But who shall launch the lightning of the mind, 
Instinct with inspiration, through the dense 
Impalling clouds which slaves and tyrants wind 
O’er the bewildered world, — their last defence ! 
Where now the champion for man’s suffering kind, 
To raise, unscoffing, his subjected sense, 
Unveil foul superstition’s idiet faith, 
And crush the viperous worm which lurks that mask beneath ! 


‘ For he with intuition’s glance looked through 
All nature’s mysteries ; and, kind as wise, 
From the green bud that drinks the vernal dew, 
To the vast sphere rolling through boundless skies, 
From all that lives and moves his spirit drew 
The influence of their bland benignities ; 
And like a new Prometheus brought to men 
Lost Hope’s abandoned flame; — shall it be quenched again?’ 


We are fully open to the poetical impression of the foregoing 
passage, and give the writer much credit for his language and ver- 
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* See Rev. vol. xciv. p. 168. :; 
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sification on this and several occasions: but where was his justice, 
or his taste, when he talked of the ‘ genius’ of Percy Shelley as 
‘ mightier far’ than that of Sheridan ? — and what shall we say of 
his philosophy or his religion when he thus speaks : 


‘ Of stern necessity, the One Supreme, 
Which links impartial to its destined hour 
All chance and change ; and in whose sighiless scheme 
A falling nation and a fading flower 
Are equal.’ 
Need we refer to the many sparrows ? — “ Think of that, Master 
Brooke ; think of that!’ 


Art. 19. Verses on the Death of Percy Bysshe Shelley. By Ber- 
nard Barton. 8vo. pp.23. Baldwin and Co. 1822. 

‘© Would Mr. Percy Shelley ever have understood his own 
meaning ?” This is a question yet agitated with warmth among 
his little school of heretic-admirers ; and, we fear, it has hitherto 
been answered in the negative. That he had not already attained 
to this desirable result of every man’s pursuits seems to be nearly 
an unanimous opinion. 

Nothing, in plain truth, can be more injudicious than to drag 
before the public the names and notions of men unfortunately dis- 
tinguished by their genius and their excentricity, more generally 
than necessity absolutely requires after their decease ; and espe- 
cially when that decease is premature *, as in the present instance, 
we should always be disposed to say with the old dramatist, 

“© Why, let the curtain drop — the farce is o’er — 
And if some solemn airs were mingled with it, 
Let them too die — lest they pervert the vulgar !” 


Mr. Barton, in the warmth and energy of his virtuous zeal, (for 
virluous it most assuredly is,) comes forwards to write a species of 
theological ballad on the irreligious tendency of Mr, Shelley's 
works, in opposition to the eulogy of Mr. Brooke; while he treats 
his memory with unfeigned respect, and pays (in our judgment) 
even more than a due reverence to his talents. 

There is something very “ out-of-the-way” and unreasonable, as 
well as unpoetical, in all this. Which of Mr. Shelley’s enthusiastic 
admirers will derive any thing but an addition to his unwise zeal, 
by this prosaic exposure of the faults of his leader ? On the other 
hand, what argumentative opponent of Mr. Shelley’s utter and 
almost avowed nonsense will stand in need of Mr. Barton’s aid, to 
prove the following facts ? 


‘ With those who think they view in thee 
The champion of their creed, 
If their’s, in truth, a creed can be, 
Who from belief are freed, — 
Who view with scorn all modes of faith, 
Though seal’d by many a martyr’s death, 
With such I fain would plead ; 





* Mr. S. was recently drowned in a boat, on the cuast of Italy. 
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And, in that love which knows no bound, 
Once more one brief alarm would sound. 


‘ If Christians err, yourselves admit 

Such error harms them not ; — 

If you are wrong, and Holy Writ 
No juggling, priestly plot, 

But truth’s own oracle reveal’d ; — 

Then is your condemnation seal’d, 
And hopeless is your lot! 

You doubt the Gospel : — keep in view, 

What can be doubted — may be true ! 


‘ But, O! to you, — who halt between 

The Christian’s — sceptic’s part : 

Who now to Revelation lean, 
And now to sophists’ art ; 

As one who many doubts has known, — 

Aware what conflicts like your own 
Awaken im the heart ;— 

This simple watch-word let me give, 

“© Believe ! — Obey! — And ye shall live!” ’ 


As, however, we all do frequently want the assistance of a 
friendly monitor, we should be most ungracious not to acknowlege 
the real obligation which we owe to such warning voices as the 
above; and therefore, in entire consonance with Mr. Barton’s moral 
objects, we heartily say with him, ‘ Peace to the manes of poor 
Percy Shelley ! 


Art. 20. The Hopes of Matrimony: a Poem. By John Holland, 
Author of “ Sheffield Park,” &c. 12mo. 3s.6d. Boards. 
Westley. 1822. 

After the promulgation of such unpalateable arguments as Mr. 
Malthus has brought forwards, he must not expect to rest if 
peace ; and he has here a new antagonist in a gentleman who re- 
commends all his friends to get married, in very pleasing and 
pretty verse. This little poem is certainly very creditable to the 
talents and industry of the author ; who tells us, in his preface, 
that he ‘ has ventured to devote the brief leisure of a situation in 
life which compels him to earn his bread by the sweat of his brow, 
and to labor for the support of a family, with the welfare of 
which he stands connected as a brother and a son, to the com- 
position of the present work.’ The versification is smooth and 
easy, and the style throughout is that of a clever man, who has 
been accustomed to read good poetry: but occasionally a few 
prosaic lines occur, and here and there we find symptoms of want 
of polished taste. The sentiments in every respect are very pure 
wal excellent. We shall content ourselves with quoting the au- 
thor’s affectionate remembrance of his mother : 


‘ On thy dear lap, oh Britain! first I drew 
The vital air and life’s warm transports knew ; 
An 
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An English mother bore me and caress’d ; 

And with the stream of life upon her breast 

I drew the patriot passion still which reigns 

Pure as the blood from those maternal veins : 

Then oh, forgive the hand that would entwine 

With that dear mother’s worth one grateful line! 

And those whom Heaven hath spared to read this lay, 
Accept the filial offering which I pay ; 

For when affection’s claim I cease to hold 

This hand be nerveless and this heart grow cold!’ 


Art. 21. Poetical Essays: by A.J. Mason. Embellished with 
Eleven Engravings on Wood, executed by the Author from 
Designs by the late John Thurston, Esq. 8vo. 8s. Boards. 
Boys. 1822. | 
In spite of the pretty wood-cuts with which this little volume is 

ornamented, we fear that it will not excite much interest in an 

circle beyond that of the author’s immediate friends. ‘ The 
encouraging wishes’ of those friends, we are told, as usual, in- 
duced him to offer his poems to the public: but they seem to be 
more polite than sincere, or at least more indulgent than acute. — 

Should these essays, however, happen to fall into the hands of any 

of our readers, we beg that they will take the trouble of turning 

to page 63., where they will see an interesting representation of 
the author presenting an address to his wife on the anniversary of 
her birth-day, February 8. 1818. Mr. M. is handsomely dressed 

‘‘for the afternoon,” and Mrs. M. is elegantly attired in one of 

“ Ackermann’s dresses for May.” The address opens with the fol- 

lowing impassioned lines : é 


‘ The year is past, and you, my wife, 
Again this period see, 
Receive (dear partner of my life) 
A line or two from me.’ 


We hope that Mr. M. will meet with more success as an artist, 
than he is likely to obtain as a votary of the muses. 


Art. 22. The River Derwent, Part the First; and other Poems. 
By William Branwhite Clarke, B. A, of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge. 8vo. 6s. 6d. Boards. Longman and Co. 1822. 

We scarcely know what to say of this poem, for it is neither 
good enough to be praised nor poor enough to be condemned. It 
betrays that golden mediocrity which is so valuable in every thing 
but poetry, and which has been denounced by an old poet as 
a most unpardonable sin. We discern in it no genius, no fervor, 
no deep poetical feeling, but much fair vergjfication, some pretty 
descriptions, and many excellent sentiments. At the present day, 
however, when poetry is so cheap and abundant, these qualifica- 
tions will not be sate | sufficient to intitle Mr. Clarke to favorable 
public notice as a poet; and we therefore very much fear that his 
River Derwent will be suffered to stagnate in the warehouse of its 
publishers. We regret that a gentleman whose talents appear to 


be 
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be so respectable should suffer a disappointment like this : but, if 
companionship be any comfort, he only shares the fate of nine- 
tenths of the poetical writers who appear before the public. 
Were it worth while to intrude our farther remarks on Mr. 
Clarke, we should advise him to beware how he imitates Lord 
Byron. It is not for common mortals to wield the weapons of a 
giant. Had Omphale (to reverse the story) attempted to raise 
the club of Hercules, it would only have exposed her weakness. 
In many of the stanzas before us, we trace the most palpable 
imitations of his Lordship’s style, which serve to provoke an in- 
jurious comparison. Every reader of Lord Byron’s poetry must 
have remarked that he sometimes crowds a number of substan- 
re as in the passage in Julia’s beautiful letter to Don 
uan : 


“ Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart ; 
"Tis woman’s whole existence ; man may range 
The court, camp, church, the vessel, and the mart, 
Sword, gown, gain, glory ; offer in exchange 
Pride, fame, ambition, to fill up his heart :” — 


but Mr. Clarke furnishes us with a longer catalogue in two lines : 


‘ Heaven, water, earth ; hill, champaign, light, and shade ; 
Bud, blossom, branch, trunk, leaf, and bush, and blade.’ P. 41. 


This would be very like our old friend the Spelling-book, were 
the words formed of the same number of syllables :— Ba, Be, Bi, 
Bo, Bu, &c. &c. | 

The best. stanzas in the poem are those on Greece, p.17.: 
whose struggles and dangers present, indeed, a noble theme to 


the poet. 


Art. 23. A Translation in Verse of the Episiles from Laodamia 
to Protesilaus, Enone to Paris, and Leander to Hero, from the 
Works of Ovid. By Joseph Guy, jun., Master of the Academy, 
Foley-Street. 4to. 5s. Baldwin and Co. 1822. | 
Reviewers have been sometimes accused of not réading the pro- 

ductions on which they sit in judgment. For ourselves, we are 

not conscious of having evaded this necessary and too often 
wearisome part of our duty but, if ever an omission of this kind 
could be justified, we think that something might be urged in our 
favor when such poetry as that of Mr. Guy falls under our inspec- 
tion. The first page .of his book gave us the following promising 
specimens of his knowlege of Latin prosody, and of his skill in 
nglish versification ; 
_.. € When war from Laodamia urged your way, 
Where was the gale propitious to delay ?’ ; 


and this, too, in spite of the perpetual recurrence of Laodamia in 
the original, which, being scarce and not within the reach of com- 
mon readers, Mr. Guy has been so kind as to print at.the end of 
his own version. 

It is, however, in his rhymes that his forte seems chiefly to lie: 


There is a pleasure in surprize, and Mr. Guy was determined . 
aval 
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avail himself of this principle of our nature: for he could surely 
have had no other reason for making breathe rhyme to give, than 
that of taking his readers by surprize. 


‘ Oh I had many a fond caress to give ! 
Many injunctions tenderly to breathe !’ 


The same kind motive must have suggested crew as 4 rhyme 
to go: 
"  « But where my fury leads, I thither £0, 
Like one of Bacchus’s inspired crew. 


If, however, Mr. Guy disclaims the reason which we have ‘as- 
signed, we can only account for these wonderful rhymes by at- 
tributing them to a tact and delicacy of ear almost peculiar to 
himself, Again ; 


‘ Let him through hostile armies urge his way ; 
Helen alone can thus recovered be.’ 
#* . * - + * 

‘ A groan escaped me, and in silent prayer 
I hop’d to deprecate a presage dire.’ 


We leave it to our readers to conjecture how many groans 
escaped us in the perusal of Mr. Guy’s translation. 

As a foil to his own performance, Mr. G. has inserted poor 
Flatman’s version of the same epistle: but we are at a loss to 
decide which is the best, or the worst. 

Having exhibited these samples of the translator's powers, we 
shall probably be pardoned for making no extracts from the 
epistles of Oenone (by Mr. Guy spelt Enone) to Paris, or of 
Leander to Hero. In his preface, he tells us that ‘he has yet 
to learn from the candor of public criticism, whether the intention 
he has in view of translating some of the other epistles shall be 
proceeded in.’ Our advice is — Desist ! 


Art. 24. The Spirit of the Lakes ; or, Mucruss Abbey. A Poem. 
In Three Cantos. ith perpen Notes, from the best and 
most approved Authorities. By Miss Luby. 8vo. pp. 192. 
10s.6d, Boards. Longman andCo. 1822. 

Though this production be not altogether destitute of merit, we 
must observe that it has too little relationship to the genuine spirit 
of poetry to claim much commendation. On the terms into 
which this fair votary of the Muse has entered, it would appear 
that she had stipulated for a very moderate share of inspiration, 
and received none of the loftier gifts of song. The unkind Di- 
vinity, indeed, seems to have filled the author’s mind with a some- 
what strange and incoherent medley, in which we can discover 
neither very good rhyme nor very good reason, but are per- 
plexed with considerable confusion of the narrative and cha- 
racters, 


** A court of coblers and a mob of kings ;” 


reversing and confounding the fair ideas of the writer, in such a 
inanner as to make them read very much like what, in plain — 
lish, 
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lish, we should call jargon. -In French we might probably express 
the same idea in politer terms, under the name of mélange ; or 
‘“* Mélange embrouillée,” which would spare something of the 
harshness of the sound. Such, however, is the fact: we have de- 
scription, narrative, and tragedy sadly jumbled together, inter- 
mixed with maniac songs, keg a catastrophe without an end: — so 
that we can now form an idea how a story, and a very long story, 
may be “said or sung” without any proper beginning, middle, or 
prospect of conclusion. The same descriptions of character and 
scenery are repeated, thrown into new attitudes and dress, with a 
very arbitrary use of entrances and departures. aA: 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 25. Essays, Moral, Philosophical, and Stomachical, on the 
important Science of Good Living. By Launcelot Sturgeon, 
Esq. 12mo. pp.226. 7s. 6d..sewed. Whittakers. 1822. 
Several publications on the important subject of cookery have 

lately appeared; and they have been so well received, that the 

present writer seems to have been induced by their success to try 
his skill in compounding a literary dish of.a similar nature. He 
has not, however, given us-a new book of receipts for all the good 
things of the table, but, as the title imports, a series of essays on 
epicurism, interspersed with three or four statements of particular 
bonnes bouches : but the whole is conceived in a strain of such serio- 
comic extravaganza, that we know not how to rely on his specific 
prescriptions ; and we have more puff-paste than solid beef. He 
is evidently not a vulgar writer, and far from having a clumsy hand 
at this kind of composition: but, as it is very difficult to preserve 
the sublime from becoming the ridiculous, so is it also to keep 
broad irony from running into apparent gravity. 

We quote a part of his chapter on ati | 

‘ Of all the stimulants which are used at table to savour meats, 
to excite appetite, or to'hide the faults of cooks, mustard is 
doubtless that which — every thing considered — deserves to hold 
the first place; both from its antiquity, which may be traced to 
the earliest history of the Jews, and its beneficent qualities. If 
we put any faith in doctors, this seasoning acts powerfully upon 
the organs of digestion ; it augments the force and elasticity of 
the fibres, attracts the digestive juices into the stomach, separates 
the nutritive from the inert matter, and accelerates the peristaltic 
motion. It is, besides, singularly salutary in its effects upon the 
brain: it expands the mind, exalts the imagination, and sublimates 
the fancy; it is to its copious use that the remarkable strength 
and poignancy of the speeches at all pubiic dinners is chiefly to 

be attributed ; and notwithstanding all that has been said about a 

full stemach obscuring the intellect, we may venture to assert, 

without fear of contradiction from any of the sons of Helicon —. 
that the conceptions of a poet who had just swallowed a pound of 
beef — with a proportionate quantity of mustard — would be far. 


more vigorous, his arguments more solid, and his reasoning more 
1] satis- 
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satisfactory, than if he had counted the trees in St. James’s Park 
for a dinner.’ — : 
‘ Never entrust the composition of your mustard to any hand 
but your own, unless you should be fortunate enough to possess a 
maitre d’hétel, or a butler, in whom you can place the most im- 
plicit confidence : next, let the powder be invariably mixed with 
champagne in lieu of water; then, add a small quantity of essence 
of anchovy, and one drop—light as the morning dew upon a 
rose-bud — of assafcetida. And here we may remark, that when- 
ever the aid of garlick is required, assafcetida will equally answer 
the purpose of adding a high flavor, while it is more easily incor- 
porated with other ingredients. As to the root itself, when used 
in a small quantity, its odour is scarcely perceptible ; but were it 
‘rank as the dull weed that grows on Lethe’s barks,” it is more 
fragrant than any flower that blows, and he is but a mere pre- 
tender to the name of. epicure who does not prefer its savoury 
pungency to the mawkish effluvia of attar of roses. It is this that 
was, in days of yore, the incense of the gods: when the heroes of 
Homer — who, by-the-bye, were every man of them cooks— 
broiled their offerings of beef-steaks for the deities, this was the 
seasoning they used to render them acceptable; and the. steam: 
that was snuffed. with such ineffable delight upon Olympus was 
always strongly impregnated with garlick. Its perfume raises the 


spirits, and awakens the appetite by its association in idea with a_ 


good dinner; it braces the nerves, and overpowers all unpleasant 
scents more effectually than any of the essences in use; and the 
most agreeable effects would be perceptible in our drawing rooms, 
if, instead of the lavender, musk, and bergamot, which we are 
forced to inhale in. them, ladies would but consent to sprinkle 
their handkerchiefs with assafcetida.’ | 

In Essay xi. we have some observations on Digestion ; certainly 
a very necessary consideration after so much repletion. A few 
remarks on the due use of the teeth in preparing the food for 
deglutition having been given, the author adds: 

‘ The next point to be attended to is, that repose which will 
afford the digestive faculties the undisturbed exercise of their 
powers. By repose we do not mean sleep ; that could be obtained 
by listening to some of the prosing stories which we have already 
supposed you to have affected to lend a patient ear to while taking 
your coffee ; or by reading a political pamphlet, or the last new 
poem ; or, in short, in a hundred other ways, all equally effective 
as laudanum: no; what we allude to, is that perfect composure 
of the mind which is unbroken by any effort of imagination, and 
unobtruded upon by any thing that can be called an idea. To 
obtain this enviable degree of tranquillity, you may either visit 
the opera, or a conversazione ; or, if you happen to be an M. P., 
and there should be a debate on the Supplies, you may stroll to 
the House; for having already secured your own share, it cannot 
afford you any anxiety. But, as you value your comfort that 
night, and your appetite next day, we charge you to avoid the 
perusal of the correspondence you may find upon your table on 
your 
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your return home for, whether it consists of attorneys’ letters, 

tradesmen’s bills, or billets-doux, you may be assured that they - 
are ali filled with either threats, solicitations, or reproaches ; and 

will be equally fatal to the serenity of your temper and the reno- 

vation of your stomach, If, however, notwithstanding these our. 
injunctions, the demon of curiosity should tempt you to their in- 

spection, and that your nerves should consequently be agitated by 

either dread, regret, or ire — those enemies to repose — we re- 

commend ‘to you the following draught, as an opiate, to be taken 

on retiring to rest. — Take equal parts of brandy and rum, (each a 

large wine glass-full,) half a glass of arrack, and the same quantity 

of Curacoa: to these, add the juice of two small limes, and the 

rind (peeled. thin) of one, with quant. suff. of refined sugar to 

render the whole palatable; then pour in double the quantity of 
strong decoction of gun-powder-tea (boi/ing hot) with two glasses 

of warm calf’s feet jelly ; stir well together, and swallow instanter. 

This mixture will be found by no means unpleasant ; and if it fail 

of the desired effect, it can only be because either your con- 

science, or your stomach, is overloaded.’ 

In imitation of that learned gastronomer, Dr. Kitchener, the pre- 
sent writer imparts various admonitions on the preservation of the 
health and palate of the cook; and in imitation also of that great 
master of irony, Dean Swift, he has subjoined several golden rules 


Sor women-cooks : but here both the copyist and the irony become 


too obvious. 


Art. 26. The Practical Confectioner, embracing the whole System 
' of Pastry, and Confectionery, in all their various Branches; 
containing upwards of Two Hundred and Sixty genuine and 
valuable Receipts; consisting of upwards of Sixty Second- 
Course and Supper-Dishes ; including Jellies, Creams, Souftles, 
Puddings, Pastries, Chantillas, and Ornamental Pastry and Con- 
fectionery of every Description; Preserving in all its various 
Branches; Cakes and Biscuits of various Kinds; Ice-Creams 
and Water-Ices; Sugars, Candies, Syrups, &c.; many of which 
have never before appeared in Print: the whole written in the 
plainest Manner, without the least Ambiguity ; with Bills of Fare 
for Ball-Suppers, on a large and small Scale. By Jamies Cox. 

12mo. 8s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1822. 

In the name of all that is unknown and therefore great, (‘‘zgno- 
tum omne pro magnifico,” ) how are we reviewers to cook all these 
cookery-books, and whip-up all these whip-syllabub receipts? We 
confess that, as critics by profession, we ought to resemble the 
conjuror in the Old Bailey, and “ answer all questions, by sea 
and land: but we must also confess, as honest men, that we are 
out of our depth in these dripping-pans and stew-pans, and in our 
efforts to swim out of them are fearful of getting ‘ out of the fry- 
ing-pan into the fire.” Really, we must let Mr. Cox have his 
own way, and refrain from any attempt to judge his book. If he 
will send us a portion of his good things, ready to be conveyed 
into our stomachs, we will make that viscus rather than the brain 
the arbiter of: his merits, and give an honest opinion accordingly : 
20 — oF, 
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— or, inthe mean time, we will select two or three of his receipts, 
and let some of our fair readers try them, and communicate to us 
the result of their experiments. Here we are, then, in the Mar- 
row of the matter in a moment : 


‘A Marrow-Pudding. 


‘ Take the marrow from a beef marrow-bone, chop it small, 
leaving a few large pieces for the top, and put it with half a pound 
of stale savoy-cake or diet-bread in a pan, pour over it a quart of 
boiling milk, and when soaked beat it smooth; beat up six eggs 
with a fork and put them into the cake ; grate the rind of a lemon, 
half a nutmeg, a little candied orange or lemon peel cut in thin 
slices, a few currants, a glass of brandy, and sweeten it with sifted 
lump-sugar to your palate; put a rim of puff-paste round your 
dish, put in the pudding, and garnish the top with candied citron, 
a few currants, and the pieces of marrow; bake it in a warm 
oven. 

Now for the Cream of the jest : 


‘ A Lemon-Cream in Shape. 


¢ Put three quarters of an ounce of isinglass in a small stew- 
an with a tea-cupful of water, and let it simmer over a slow fire 
until dissolved, occasionally stirring it, then strain it into a tea- 
saucer through a sieve, and while the isinglass is cooling proceed 
as follows : — rub a lemon on lump-sugar, and scrape the sugar into 
a deep earthen pan, put in the juice of three lemons, and three 
quarters of a pint of thick cream, whisk it up quick, and it will be- 
come a thick froth and hang about the pan; put in sifted lump- 
sugar sufficient to sweeten it, then your isinglass, (cool but not set) 
and mix it well; when it begins to set, put it in your moulds, and 
in an hour it will be fit to turn out; garnish it with sliced lemon. 
The above will fill a quart mould.’ 
Or, 
‘ Pine-Apple Cream in Shape. 

‘ Whisk up three quarters of a pint of thick cream and the 
juice of a lemon, in a deep pan; when it is a light froth, mix it 
into a half a pound of pine-apple jam; first rub the jam through a 
sieve ; then stir in lightly three quarters of an ounce of isinglass, 
dissolved and strained as directed for lemon-cream in shape, and 
when it begins to set put it in your mould.’ 

Finally, let us see how to construct 


‘ A Pyramid of Pastry. 

‘ Roll puff-paste about a quarter of an inch thick ; cut a piece 
of an oval shape about six inches long and four wide; cut pieces 
out round the edge in the form of vandykes, so as to leave the 
ends pointed ; then cut another piece in the same way, but rather 
smaller, and so on until you have cut out seven pieces, the last 
piece will then be not more than an inch long; prick them with a 
fork to keep therft from blistering, and put them on an iron plate 
to bake in a warm oven; when baked a nice light color, and cold, 
spread some raspberry-jam on the largest piece, put it-on your 
dish, 
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dish, and the next size piece on that, and so on until the whole is 
on,. putting currant-jelly and different kinds of:.jam between each 
layer, and letting the jam shew.well at the edges, but not to. run 
over.’ . 
,} “¢ Well, to be sure !” What was the building of the Pyramids of 
r Egypt to this, and who would not much rather open the one than 
the other ? | ; 
With due deference to Mr. Cox’s dexterity, we cannot but hint 
to him that, in some. of his compositions, we should prefer the use 
of a’silver or even'a wooden spoon to his right-hand operations. 
For example: in the very first sentence of his directions to make 
a ‘Pound Cake,’ —‘ one pound of fresh butter melted a little, and 
worked with the hand in an earthen or copper pan,’ &c. &c. We 
would also suggest to -him that, if ever he reprints -his book, some 
learned friend should correct a little of his spelling ; it being more 
usual to write Ratafias than Ratifeas, Gallina than Galaney, &¢. &c. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Letter of our ‘ Old Friend, M. C. L.’, whose hand-writing 
° we recognize with pleasure, is intitled to every attention, and shalt 
have full consideration. Will he inform us how we can convey to 

him a private answer ? 





Presto must indeed take us for conjurors, if he expects from us 
in this Number a detailed account of a work which, when that 
Number appears, will not have been published more than a week. 
He shall be gratified in the Review for the next month. 





: O. P. writes to us complaining of the high prices of books; and 
we agree with him that this is an evil which amply requires: cor- 
rection. The matter, however, does not come within our jurisdic- 
tion, to any good effect. 





cf The Aprenprx to Vol. xcvitt. was published with the 
Review for September on the Ist of October. 


| ‘ *,* We again recommend to the notice of our réaders the lately 
: published GENERAL INDEX to the whole of the New Series of the 
Monthly Review, in two large vols. 8vo.; as not only a most con- 
venient but a necessary guide to that (now) extensive portion of 
our work, and to the History of Litcrature for the period which it 
includes. | | : ; 
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